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THIS MONTH'S COVER Charles P. Dalrymple 3551 
435 Dogwood Terrace 

From 1935 until 1950 Cole Bros. Circus Easton, PA 18042 

was the second largest circus on tour. It is 

difficult realize that this wonderful railroad 

show has been off the road for forty 

years. 

In 1946 the show traveled on fifteen 
flats, five stock cars and nine sleepers. 
The twelfth city on the route was India- 
napolis, Indiana, a four day stand where 
the cover photo was taken on May 3. 

Arthur Hoffman, side show manager, is 
shown making an opening to a packed 
midway before the matinee. 

The photo was taken by Harry A. Atwell 
and is from the Pfening Archives 
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1990 CHS CONVENTION 


Plans are set for the 1990 Circus Histor- 
ical Society convention to be held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan June 21 to 23. It has 
been more than three decades since the 
Great Lakes State has hosted a CHS con- 
vention. The last one was held in Lansing, 
Michigan in 1957. 

The three days will include historical 
presentations, a circusiana auction, spe- 
cial features, the Kelly-Miller Circus, and 
the banquet. 

Pre-show activities will begin on 
Wednesday night June 20 with registra- 
tion and films. Festivities will start early 
the next morning with a full day to explore 
the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village in nearby Dearborn. As a part of 
the day's adventure there will be an op- 
portunity to view the circus posters that 
are part of the holdings of the Edison Insti- 
tute which is also on the grounds. After a 
full day outdoors the evening sessions will 
involve historical papers. Afterwards night 
owls will have the opportunity to watch 
movies, or go a mile to the lot where the 
Kelly-Miller show will be making a night 
move into town. 

The next day will be an early morning 
setup, a parade through the streets of Ann 
Arbor, followed by papers, the auction, the 
circus and the banquet. 

The convention committee has already 
contracted with the Ramada Inn--a brand 
new one--to be the official convention 
headquarters. They have promised the 
rate of $69.00 per room for one to four 
people. A registration card for the conven- 
tion will be in a forthcoming issue of Band- 
wagon. It is important that you make a de- 
cision as to your room as soon as 
possible. That same weekend there is a 
major motor car race in the area and the 
vast majority of rooms are already 
booked. We have a block of rooms set 
aside, and hopefully we will all find lodg- 
ing. 

In the meantime, those wishing to give 
historical papers should contact John Po- 
lacsek, 5980 Lannoo, Detroit, Michigan 
48236 to assure being scheduled, More 
details will appear in the March-April 
Bandwagon. Plan to attend the many and 
varied circus activities that will be part of 
another wonderful Circus Historical Socie- 
ty convention. 


NEW BANDWAGON LOOK 


As you look through this issue of Band- 
wagon it may look a little different to you 
The magazine has been redesigned for 
the 1990s. Changes include a new logo 
for the cover and the masthead. The new 
page layout has a different headline treat- 
ment and wider columns with a new text 
type face called Palatino. This text face is 
easier to read. The headlines are in Goril- 
la, a down loaded PostScript face that is 
rather circusey. 

This is the first issue to be composed 
on a new Macintosh Ilex, which is much 
faster and provides twice the memory of 
the Macintosh SE that had been used 
since the Bandwagon went to desktop 
publishing in 1987, 


BILL GREEN DIES 


Bill Green CHS No. 9, one of two sur- 
viving charter members of the Circus His- 
torical Society, passed away in Beatrice, 
Nebraska on January 15, 1990 at age 80. 
Bill had been named a lifetime honorary 
member at the 1989 CHS convention. 

For the last ten years Green had been 
in a nursing home in Beatrice. One of his 
greatest joys was reading the Bandwa- 
gon. 

He had operated a print shop in Wash- 
ington, Kansas. For a number of years in 
the 1940s he published The Call of the 
Calliope, a small circus publication. 

During his lifetime Green visited shows 
playing Kansas and photographed them 
all. He was well known to high grass cir- 
cus owners. 

Some years ago he donated his circus 
collection and circus negatives to the Cir- 
cus World Museum. 


CORRECTION 


A photo was misidentified in the Biller 
Bros. article in the November-December 
1989 issue. The performers in the photo 
at the top of page 55 are actually Mr. and 
Mrs, Reynosa and her brother, not the Na- 
varro brothers as listed in the cutline. 
Reader Jack Looney, a clown with Biller, 
called it to our attention. 


DOROTHY HERBERT 
MOVIE AVAILABLE 


The Republic Pictures serial The Mys- 
terious Doctor Satan made in 1939 is 
available on video tape. Dorothy Herbert 
appears in this film. 

All fifteen episodes on two VHS cas- 
setts can be purchased at Blockbuster 
Video outlets for $29.95. 
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Circus 


In 


By Fred D. 


he successful 1989 season 
concluded a memorable decade 
which was arguably the industry's 


best financially since the 1920s. No major 
circuses folded, many troupes improved 
in quality and physical size, and a num- 
ber of new shows entered the business, 
some of which became major players. 
Most prospered throughout the period. 
All this occurred against the backdrop of 
the longest peacetime economic boom in 
the nation's history, a necessity for suc- 
cess in virtually any commercial endeav- 
or. 

It was also the most creative period for 
the industry since at least the 1940s when 
John Ringling North imported New 
York's intelligentsia to revamp Ringling- 
Barnum. Big Apple was perhaps the dec- 
ade's most innovative company, exploit- 
ing the potential of the one ring environ- 
ment in a brilliant manner. Melding 
elements of musical theater, modern 
dance, mime, and street performance 
with traditional circus forms, it was the 
triumph of quality over quantity. Other 
"new wave" shows, such as Circus Flora, 
owed an artistic debt to Big Apple's path 
breaking showmanship. A few shows, 
particularly Circo Tihany and Cirque du 
Soleil, took Big Apple's theatrical con- 
cepts so much further that some observ- 
ers hesitated calling them circuses. The 
Moscow Circus further enriched the field 
by presenting fabulously produced and 
technically superb acts. Another innova- 
tor was the Pickle Family Circus which 
stretched comedic forms with lengthy, 
choreographed clown routines. 

The fuel that powered most of these en- 
gines of innovation was, of all things, the 
not-for-profit corporate structure which 
allowed Big Apple, Pickle, Soleil, Flora, 
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Review 


Pfening III 


and a few other shows to receive grants 
and contributions, and avoid income tax- 
es. Thus freed from dependency on box 
office receipts for operating expenses, 
they were able take artistic risks and add 
frills which would be difficult or impossi- 


Animal rights protesters were a com- 
mon sight at virtually all circuses carrying 
animals. The sign says: “Animals are not 
ours to exploit in entertainment. Boycott 
the Circus!!!" Photo taken on Kelly-Miller 
at Columbus, Ohio on May 16. Fred Pfen- 
ing Jr. photo. 


ble for private sector shows. About 25% of 
Big Apple's revenue, for example, came 
from gifts and grants. This created some 
controversy in the industry as showmen 
operating in a traditional free market 
economy complained that it was unfair to 
compete against companies which had fis- 
cal advantages not available to them. In 
any event, the bottom line on the non-for- 
profits was that they were perhaps the 
first circuses since 1793 to have the finan- 
cial and aesthetic luxury of being able to 
place art above commerce. 

These shows were reviewed by big city 
newspapers whose critics took the perfor- 
mances seriously and judged them by the 
same standards as theatrical productions. 
Most writers viewed the shows as a legiti- 
mate segment of the performing arts, of- 
ten praising them in terms usually re- 
served for Broadway hits. These circuses 
broke new ground in that they appealed 
to sophisticated adults as well as children, 
reversing a long trend in which circuses 
had become more and more entertain- 
ment for children. 

One of the most significant results of 
the rise of the "new wave" circuses was 
their creation of a new audience. Many fa- 
natical devotees of the Big Apple Circus 
or Cirque du Soleil were disinterested in 
Ringling-Barnum or Beatty-Cole. The 
theatricality, polish, and energy of these 
shows had a great appeal to young afflu- 
ent, urban professionals which was graph- 
ically pointed out in a Cirque du Soleil 
survey which indicated that half their au- 
dience was between the ages of 25 and 44, 
that 85% of them had at least a college de- 

gree, and that over a 
third of them had a 
family income of over 
$75,000. These clearly 
weren't the people who 
attended Carson and 
Barnes. 

Only time will tell if 
these new shows will 
have further impact on 
the industry or will be 
seen in retrospect as 
simply interesting aber- 
rations. One point, 
however, was clear. Big 
Apple, Cirque du So- 
leil, and their brethren 
added a new vitality to 
the business by testing 
new forms and formats 
and reviving old ones. 
Perhaps even more im- 
portant in the long run, 
Big Apple, Soleil and 
Flora all operated circus 
schools which imparted 
their philosophies to 
students who will pre- 
sumably take those les- 





Buckles Woodcock tutoring Baby Ned 
at Woodcock's Ruskin, Florida home in 
February. Baby Ned began his career on 
Royal Hanneford, and was the star of the 
summer edition of Big Apple. John Polac- 
sek photo. 
sons and values into the rings of any 
number of American circuses for years to 
come. 

While the vast majority of the year's 
news was positive, the industry saw in- 
creased activity by animal rights groups 
culminating a decade of lobbying and cir- 
cus bashing. Efforts to influence legisla- 
tion restricting and regulating the exhibi- 
tion of certain animals continued to be a 
challenge to the business. Protesters were 
a common sight in front of arenas and big 
tops. An organization called People for 
the Ethical Treatment of Animals passed 
out leaflets at performances which read 
"The Circus is the Cruelest Show on 
Earth,” and "Make this your last circus.” 
The Animals’ Agenda, an animal rights 
journal, devoted ten pages to detailing 
what it perceived as the cruel and inhu- 
mane treatment circus animals received 
Some pessimistic trainers felt it was just a 
matter of time before all gums 
animal acts were banned 
outright. This problem 
won't be going away, and 
will likely be the business’ 
biggest threat in the 1990s. 


The other major chal- 
lenge facing the indus- 
try was criticism of and 
legislation limiting phone 
promotion, particularly in 
cases where the spon- 
sored received a small 
percentage of the money 
raised. Many articles ap- 
peared in mass circulation 
magazines and newspa- 
pers during the year 
warning of the evils of 





phone rooms. Connie 
Chung even had a seg- 
ment on phone solicita- 
tion on her television 
show, a sure sign that the 
issue had captured popu- 
lar interest. Like the ani- 
mal rights issue, this 
problem is sure to contin- 
ue. 

The Big Apple Circus, 
the most widely known 
of the “new wave" 
troupes opened its sum- 
mer season in mid-April 
with almost a month in 
Boston. Dates in New 
York City and its suburbs 
followed through late 

June when the show moved to New 
Haven for about a week. Two Long Island 
engagements were next, after which came 
appearances in Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont where the summer 
tour ended on August 6 at Shelburne. The 
display in the ring was for the most part a 
repeat of the 1988 Christmas show which 
featured Chinese acts. New additions 
were Pedro Reis, a former member of the 
Survivors who appeared on Ringling- 
Barnum in the mid-1980s, doing a cloud 
swing; and the infant elephant Baby Ned, 
presented by Ben Williams. Missing from 
the roster was Jeff Gordon, long-time Big 
Apple clown who appeared on Broadway 
in the smash Bill Irwin review Largely New 
York. 


The hugely popular winter run at Lin- 


coln Center in the heart of Manhattan 
started on October 26 and ended on Janu- 
ary 7. The wild west theme featured Barry 
Lubin as Grandma the clown who re- 
turned to the organization after an ab- 


Cirque du Soleil on the beach at Santa 
Monica, California in September. Jerry 
Cash photo. 


Balancers Amelie Demay and Eric Va- 
relas during a Cirque du Soleil perfor- 
mance in Chicago in June. Sheelagh 
Jones photo. 
sence of a couple of years. The perfor- 
mance was a fascinating mix of customar- 
ycircus and wild west show acts com- 
bined with music hall attractions, twists 
on ancient acts, and terrific clowning. It 
was well balanced, fast paced, noisy, col 
orful and loud, successfully modulating 
all the emotions which the circus evokes 
into a highly pleasing production. Among 
the more traditional numbers pape Benny 
Williams and Anna May the lephant, 
Reis’ cloud swing, David Afar. and his 
dogs, the Loyal-Suarez riders featuring 
Timi Loyal, Vince Bruce's trick roping, 
and the Rios brothers in a superb risley 
act. Katja Schumann did the Courier of St. 
Petersburg made up as a pony express 

rider, an exciting variation 
of the classic act created by 
Andrew Ducrow over a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Anoth- 
er throwback to earlier days 
was a stationary bar casting 
act, a routine rarely seen in 
recent years. Cesar Aedo 
completed the equation 
with an eccentric comedy 
pantomime act. 

Going to the Lincoln Cen- 
ter performance under the 
heated tent became a Christ- 
mas _ tradition for New 
Yorkers as most perfor- 
mances were sell outs. The 
rich and famous came out 
in droves, and the show 
generally was perceived 
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Circo Tihany on the lot in Houston. Bill 
Whitney photo. 


‘A PHENOMENAL EXPERIENCE 
A SHOW NOT TO BE MISSED 
—FAMED WLLUSIONIST David Coo 
TICKETS OM SALE AT: 
Bayside Marketplace, Circus Box Office 
ond through #==ay 


FREE (*4°° Value; 





Tihany newspaper ad during Miami en- 
gagement. Arnold Brito collection. 


as the equal of modern dance or musical 
theater. Paul Binder, the troupe's founder, 
received perhaps the ultimate accolade of 
sophistication when he was profiled in a 
Dewar's Scotch ad. 
Cirque du Soleil was the most theatri- 
cal, least traditional show on tour. The 
performance followed a story line and 
each act blended into the next without an- 
nouncements. Founder Guy Laliberte stat- 
ed: "We think of what we do as being 
close to a musical," and indeed it was 
much like watching a Broadway show 
with a circus theme. Although juggling, 
hand balancing, tight rope walking, tee- 
terboard, trapeze and other traditional 
skills were part of the production, they 
were presented in such a manner that the 
overall effect was a radical departure 
from customary methods of presentation. 
The costumes, lighting and music were 
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Wardrobe trucks at 
the back door of Circo 
Tihany in Miami in No- 
vember. Arnold Brito 
photo. 
superb, far more r 
imaginative than any- 
thing else under a tent. 
The show carried no 
animals and was in fact 
critical of those that 
did. The program 
didn't have the usual 
listing of acts, and the display stressed the 
wildly clever production more than tech- 
nical virtuosity. The vast majority of per- 
formers and other personnel had never 
earned a paycheck from another North 
American circus. And in what was proba- 
bly a circus first it gave a benefit perfor- 
mance in San Francisco to help the Pickle 
Family Circus. This wasn't your father's 
Oldsmobile. 

The show's m. 0. was to play long 
stands in large metropolitan areas. It 
opened in Miami in April, and then 
moved to Chicago for a May and June 
run. After a July engagement near Quebec 
City, it made a Vargas-like jump to San 
Francisco where it appeared in August 
and September. The repeat stand on the 
beach at Santa Monica began on Septem- 
ber 20 followed by the show's first appear- 
ance in Phoenix which concluded the sea- 
son. The troupe was immensely popular 
with its upscale, urban audience which of- 
ten gave it standing ovations. This was 
hardly the circus for the masses as the top 


ticket in Chicago was $35 which must 
have been an all-time high 

The Moscow Circus became an impor- 

tant factor in the industry in 1989, putting 

two troupes on the road. While they were 

not differentiated by colors as were many 

other two troupe organizations, that 

didn't stop one wag from referring to the 

two shows as the red and red units. One 

outfit started its itinerary in Toronto in 

August at the Canadian National Exposi- 

tion where the show made its only under 

canvas date in a one 

ring tent seating 4200. 

Eight other stands in 

major Canadian cities 

followed before the 

American leg of the 

tour began at Milwau- 

kee on November 1. A 

cross country route of 

metropolitan centers 

was scheduled to con- 

clude in Richfield, 

Ohio in mid-May 1990. 

A highlight of the 41 


chitud tal 


lable re stat ante 


Some of the Tihany rolling stock in Mia- 
mi prior to set up. Arnold Brito photo. 


week run was the early 1990 appearanceat 
Radio City Music Hall in Manhattan. 

In contrast to the other newer circuses, 
this one adhered to the traditional format 
of simply presenting one act after another 
without any production numbers. The 
lighting, music, and costumes were noth- 
ing special, and at some venues, Radio 
City Music Hall for example, the audience 
suffered from the performance being on a 
stage rather than being viewed in the 
round. What separated the Moscow Cir- 
cus from most of its American competi- 
tion was not its showmanship but the ex- 
tremely high technical proficiency of the 
acts. The bear, tiger and juggling acts 
were all first class. Audiences were also 
treated to horseback juggler, a routine 
popular in the 19th century but rarely 
seen on this continent today. Three num- 
bers were exceptional: the Doveyko teeter- 
board act which won a Gold Clown 





award at Monte Carlo a few years ago, 
the Tamerlan Nugzarov cossack riders, 
and the Alexander Hertz flyers. In the lat- 
ter's finale an aerialist was propelled 
about 50 feet in the air from a swinging 
stand to the arms of the catcher hanging 
from another swing. It was one of the 
most dramatic single tricks ever seen ina 
circus ring, and received standing ova- 
tions. 

The second unit, also known as the 
Crane unit, opened in Houston in late No- 
vember, and was scheduled to closed in 
Atlantic City in September 1990 with 
most engagements in the West, South- 
west, and South. While most of the ap- 
pearances were indoors, some dates were 
scheduled under canvas. Many of the acts 
had been on the 1988-1989 American tour 
including the Flying Cranes which were a 
sensation the previous year. 

The Moscow Circus was the brainchild 
of Steven Leber, a former rock and roll 
and theatrical promoter whose intention 
was to make the show a permanent part 
of the North American circus landscape. 
His five year agreement with Soviet cir- 
cus authorities to produce the show also 
set up a joint Soviet-American group to 
control the importation of acts. The show 
was a challenge to the Ringling-Barnum 
organization which cancelled an engage- 
ment at Milwaukee's Bradley Center after 
the Moscow Circus was booked. Leber 
vowed to fight the exclusivity clause in 
many Ringling arena contracts, and noted 
in a December Amusement Business inter- 
view that since he controlled the flow of 
Soviet talent, he could prevent Ringling- 
Barnum from signing a Russian act 

Circus Tihany, which billed itself as 
"The Circus of the Future," made its first 
North American tour after many success- 
ful years in South America. The show was 
a combination of circus, Broadway, and 
Las Vegas mixed together in about a half 
a dozen specs which led into acts. The ex- 
travagant production numbers, which in- 
cluded much dancing, formed the core of 
the performance. Routines included a dog 
number, a single elephant act, bareback 
riding, living statutes, and lots of magic 
In one routine, owner Franz Czeisler per- 
formed illusions after being driven on- 
stage in a Rolls Royce. The cat, chimp and 
seal acts were held up at the Mexican bor- 
der and scratched from the bill. The use of 
taped rather than live music was an oddi- 
ty for such a lavish show. 

The company's logistics were unique 
Two tents were hopscotched because of 
the length of time needed to set up the 
giant Canobbio big top which held 3800 
The audience sat theater style facing the 
end of the tent where the performance 





was given on a 140 wide elevated stage 
Wardrobe trucks jutted out the back end 


of the tent behind the stage which al- 


lowed the performers to stay in the tent to 
make the many costume changes. The 
equipment was hauled in 28 show owned 
semis 

After about six months in Mexico, the 
show opened in Houston on September 
29, arene there until October 9. It then 
jumped to New Orleans where it played 
seventeen days. A month in Miami fol- 


DELAND BREAKFAST ROTARY CLUB 
Presents: 


DeLand’s Own Circus! 


And 


TODAY rarsaay 


AIRPORT SHOWGROUNDS 
Rt. 92/DeLand 





SHOWTIMES. 


Wed.....8 p.m. Only 
Thur....4:30 p.m. and 8 p.m. 


Be The First To See The 
Circus Under Our 
“NEW” Giant Big Top. 


ELEPHANT RIDES ON THE MIDWAY 1 HOUR BEFORE SHOWTIME! 
TICKET PRICES: orien ow 
ADULTS (Age 13 to 64) 
CHILDREN (Age 12 & under 
SENIOR CITIZENS (Age 65 +) 


RESERVED CHAIR SEATS 


$8.00 
$4.00 
$4.00 


$1.00 Aaditional 


Tickets On Sale At_ Bg 


Circus Ticket Wagon On The Midway 
10 a.m. Until Showtime 





Newspaper ad for Beatty-Cole opening 
in DeLand, Florida in late March. Leroy 
Sweetland collection 


on November 3. after 
West Palm Beach 


lowed _ starting 
which it moved to 
where it closed in mid-December. A 
planned late December appearance in 
>uerto Rico was cancelled 

Accounts indicated that while Houston 
gave the show good business, the rest of 
the dates were terrible. The New Orleans 
stand was particularly bad as Tihany 
played there after the Ringling blue unit, 
the Beatty show, and the Shrine Circus 
Observers also noted that seventeen days 
were simply too many for a metropolitan 
area the size of the Crescent City. The ex- 
perience proved that no matter how good 
the program any circus must use sound 
business and marketing methods to suc- 





ceed. Reports were that Tihany planned to 
go to the West Coast in 1990, meaning 
that Americans would have another op- 
portunity to see this unique production 

Circus Flora, headed by David Balding, 
continued the epic of the Baldini family. 
In the previous two seasons the produc- 
tion charted the adventures of this fiction- 
al Italian circus family in early 19th centu- 
ry America, using the acts to advance the 
story line. This year's installment, called 
"Back to the Bayou," continued the saga 
by telling the story of the family's journey 
from St. Louis to New Orleans via river- 
boat. It was a unique concept in which t 
unifying theme of the program, the liv 
of the struggling Baldini family, was ni 
only carried through the entire produc- 
tion, but from year to year. Acts included 
the Hentoff and Hoyer trapeze duo, the 
Flying Wallendas, and Larry Pisoni. Most 
of the organization's energies were direct- 
ed toward the circus school it operated in 
St. Louis. As a result the troupe had only 
one date in St. Louis in late summer. 

The Pickle Family Circus, the oldest 
and the smallest of the new wave shows, 
opened its fifteenth tour in California in 
April and appeared along the west coast 
most of the year, although it made a cross 
country jump to New York in July. The 
season ended with the annual appearance 
at the Palace of Fine Arts in San Francisco 
in December. Most dates were sidewalled, 
while the show continued to raise funds 
for a tent. 











This troupe adhered to an intimate one 
ring format. The first half of the exhibition 
featured acts inspired by myths and folk 
tales. In one routine, for example, the Pan- 
dora of legend opened her infamous box 
to unleash the world's first juggler. The 
second part of the show was a fast paced 
presentation called Cafe Chaotique which 
featured a buffet of clowning and jug- 
gling, both Pickle Family trademarks, all 
tied together in a story about a Paris res- 
taurant. The ringmistress and star of the 
show was Queenie Moon the clown, aka 
Joan Mankin, an egotistical Raggedy Ann 
character. Strange productions and 
nas like this, far from the mainstream of 
American circusing, made the show a cult 
favorite to its audiences. 

Indeed, the organization exuded a 
charming irreverence and self depreca- 
tion. It excluded dare devil routines, and 
carried no trained animals thus limiting it- 
self to the circus's many comic elements 
What other circus called its 1989 route the 
“Rubber Wheels" tour, parodying the Roll- 
ing Stones concurrent "Steel Wheels" tour, 
or whose motto was "If you only got one 
life to live, why not live it as a clown,” or 


Derso- 





organized a treasure hunt as a fund rais- 
ing vehicle? 


The established, conventional segments 
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Beatty-Cole gave a traditional perfor- 
mance with three rings of elephants. Le- 
roy Sweetland photo. 


of the fraternity operated almost as if 
theyexisted in a separate universe from 
the "new wave" shows in that they gener- 
ally played smaller population centers 
and rarely offered opposition in the major 
metropolitan centers in which the newer 
shows thrived. Nor did they take artistic 
and financial risks like the non-profits, 
opting to stay with tried and true formu- 
las. For the most part they were not influ- 


1958. Business in the 
big city was excellent 
and the circus received 
a write up in the New 
York Times. 

The performance in- 
cluded a number of 
new acts including the 
Bautista family with a 
perch pole and teeter- 
board act, John 
Welde's bears, aerial- 
ists Ron and Mitzi Gill, 
and Mark Lotz with a 
death defying single 
trapeze act. Returning 


ne 


enced by the newer circus’ innovations. It =e" 


was almost as if two tiers of the business 
existed, playing in different areas to dif- 
ferent audiences. Nevertheless, the tradi- 
tional tented circus had another good sea- 
son, and dished out lots of pageantry and 
excitement to that part of America which 
wasn't located on the ocean 

The Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. Circus, 
owned by John Pugh and Doug Holwa- 
del, opened in its home town of DeLand, 
Florida on March 29. Following its usual 
pattern, the show headed up the eastern 
seaboard, reaching the mid-Atlantic states 
in May. It was in New England from ear- 
ly June until mid-July when it started a 
long stretch in New York and New Jersey. 
By September the southward trek had be- 
gun, taking the aggregation through the 
deep South through late October. Most of 
November was spent in Florida where it 
closed late in the month. The thirty-five 
week season put a little over 9000 miles 
on the odometers. 


By all reports the show came home a 
winner despite some rough weather early 
in the year. It played 5 one day stands, 52 
two day stands, 34 three day stands, and 
4 four day stands, a reflection of manage- 
ment policy to play population centers 
and to minimize the number of jumps 
The July 17-19 Queens, New York date 
was notable as it was the first time the 
show had played New York City since 
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The Carson and 
Barnes canvas truck 
at Hilliard, Ohio in 
September. Fred D 
Pfening Jr. photo. 


performers included 
Josip Marcan and his 
cat act, Fred Logan 
and the elephants, 
the Trevor Bale liber- 
ty horses, and the 
Arturo Gaona flying 
trapeze troupe. As in 
past years Jimmy 
James was the ring- 
master and James Haverstrom was the 
band leader. 

Lotz, who had been in the Survivors 
group on Ringling-Barnum a few years 
ago, had a tough season. In the spring he 
fell from his motorcycle on the inclined 
wire but was not seriously injured. On 
July 19 he fell during his trapeze act, but 
returned to the show in a few days. On 
August 14 in Monticello, New York his 
luck ran out as he took a bad tumble that 
shattered the bones in his ankles and feet 
When he rejoined the show two weeks lat- 
er he was wheel chair bound with both 
feet in casts from his toes to his calves 
The Tangier Troupe of Arab acrobats re- 
placed him in the performance. 


to 


New equipment included a working- 
man's sleeper, a new office trailer, six 
GMC Brigadier tractors, new lights, and a 
4 pole bale ring type, vinyl big top from 
Anchor which was used once in 1988. The 
tent was the first made out of vinyl for 
Beatty-Cole which made 1989 something 
of a landmark as the first season no large 
show used a canvas big top. 


Beatty-Cole displayed a sense of history 
in naming its subsidiary corporations, The 
concession company was called King 
Bros. Circus; the wardrobe business, Sells 
and Gray; and best of all, the in-house ad- 
vertising agency was called Butler, Fel- 

lows and Braden, after 

three geniuses in the 
field 
Carson and Barnes 
Circus, headed by the 
venerable D. R. Miller, 
followed its traditional 
formula of _ playing 
small to medium sized 
towns, usually in rural 
areas, which resulted in 
another successful sea- 
son despite bad weath- 
er at many dates. It 
opened at Paris, Texas 
on March 23, and con- 


Carson and Barnes carried a first class 
open air menagerie which included the 
biggest elephant herd on the road, shown 
here on May 15 at Carpinteria, California. 
Jerry Cash photo 


tinued in the Lone Star state through late 
April when the show headed west 
through New Mexico and Arizona, reach- 
ing California on May 1. After spending 
virtually all of May in the Golden State, 
the troupe appeared in the mountain, 
plains, and Midwest states through early 
September. The trek back home to Hugo, 
Oklahoma took the organization through 
the border states, and the deep South be- 
fore ending the season at Clarksville, Tex- 








as on November 12. Over 
16,000 miles were cov- 
ered by each of the 42 
company owned steering 
wheels. 

Carson and Barnes was 
the last of the big tent 
shows to move every 
night. Only 2 two-day 
and 1 three-day stands 
were played during the 
entire season which took 
the troupe through twen- 
ty states. It spent the most 
time in Texas, 30 days, 
followed by California 
where it appeared 29 
days. 

The show played to the largest crowds 
in its history at San Juan Capistrano, Cali- 
fornia on May 6. On Memorial Day it had 
three inches of snow in Susanville, Cali- 
fornia. In Allen Texas in late March the 
show appeared under the blue sky as 
high tension lines above the lot precluded 
the tent's use. The show was in the Mil- 
waukee suburbs the two days before the 
Great Circus Parade 

New equipment included five new trac- 
tors, an office wagon, and a combination 
cookhouse and pie car. Upholding its rep- 
utation as a traveling zoo, the show car- 
ried 23 elephants, 8 exotic cats, 32 horses 
and ponies, lots of lead stock, a white rhi- 
noceros, a pigmy hippo and a giraffe. The 
latter died on October 18 in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Missing from the animal in- 
ventory was MacDermott the moose who 
died before the season began 

The five ring performance was similar 
to the previous year's. It included veteran 
Pat White and the lions and tigers, the 
Loyal-Repensky riders, Donnie Carr and 
the elephants, and three flying acts, the 
Flying Ybarras, the Flying Verttis, and the 
Flying Rodogels. The spec was called the 
“Roaring Twenties," and the music was 
taped 

Jim Judkins edited the show's route 
book, 1989's only example of that time- 
honored art form. As in the past, the book 
was full of information and sly, show- 
smart observations concerning 
the state of the nation’s circus 
goers, Along with its predeces- 
sors, it will undoubtedly be an 
essential document for those 
wishing to understand the circus 
business a hundred years hence 

Circus Vargas had by far the 
most difficult season of the three 
big tenters. It experienced a re- 
shuffling of its performance, 
mixed results at the ticket wag- 
on, and most traumatic of all, the 
early September death of its 
founder, owner, and leader, Clif- 
ford E. Vargas. 


Circus Vargas on the beach at Santa 
Monica early in the year. Jerry Cash pho- 
to 


After wintering at its new quarters at 
Pio Pico, California, the show opened in 
San Diego on January 13, quickly moving 
into the Los Angeles area. It stayed in Cal- 
ifornia until late May when it moved into 
Oregon and Washington where it played 
through early July. It then moved fast into 
the Midwest, playing Cincinnati, Dayton 
and Columbus, Ohio in late July. After 
Columbus it made one of its patented 
monster jumps to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania where it exhibited until late Au- 
gust. After another long hop, the show 
played a stretch of dates in northern Indi- 
ana and the Chicago area through early 
October. A 1000 miles jump to Beaumont 
began a string of Texas dates which ended 
in El Paso in late November which con- 
cluded the year. Some later Arizona en- 
gagements were cancelled. 

Business was satisfactory overall. Re- 
ports indicated that the California stands, 
where the Vargas title was well estab- 
lished, were good, as were the engage- 
ments in the Chicago area and Texas. The 
indoor dates in Ohio and the trek to the 
East, however, were death marches 


Colorfully painted Circus Vargas semi- 
trailer at Columbus, Ohio in late July. Fred 
Pfening Jr. photo. 


The reclusive Michael 
Jackson visitedthe show 
in Santa Barbara. At Simi 
Valley, California on 
April 20 the power went 
out during Ted Polk's 
single elephant act, 
throwing the tent into 
darkness. After about 
ten minutes some lights 
came back on whereup- 
on Poke, who had been 
constantly reassuring the 
bull during the black- 
out, proceeded with the 
act less music and spot 
lights. 

The crowded midway had a snake 
show, a pony sweep, an elephant ride, a 
moon bounce, a grab joint, concession 
semi, a clown painting booth, a petting 
zoo, and the menagerie. The Canobbio big 
top, in its second season, was a 150 foot 
round with three 50 foot middle sections 
The show carried a dozen elephants, 29 
horses (the most ever), and 18 lions and ti- 
gers. Also on the roster was a zonkey, a 
cross between a zebra and a donkey; and 
a zorse, a cross between a zebra and a 
horse 


Vargas had spectacular lighting and 
costumes, the latter designed by Hedy Jo 
Starr in Las Vegas. The performance in- 
cluded a terrific web number using 
around twenty showgirls, and three pro- 
duction numbers. As in past years, a live 
band was used at the season's start, but af- 
ter sufficient recordings had been made, 
tapes were used. 

Among the acts opening the season 
were the Mayas’ living statue act, Pam Ro- 
saire and Roger Zoppe's chimps, James 
Crawford's liberty horses, a gaucho act, 
Ted Polk and Col. Joe the elephant, two 
flying acts, a wheel of death, and Alan 
Gold and his cats. When Polk left the 
show around mid-season, his act was tak- 
en over by elephant boss Rex Williams. 
The cat act became something of a revolv- 
ing door after Gold left on June 1. For a 
while Doug Terranova worked the num- 

ber. He was followed by Pom 
Pom Donoho who left the show 
at Dayton in late July. Bruno 
Blaszek was next. By Chicago, 
Kay Rosaire had joined, staying 
about two weeks. Blaszek re- 
turned and had the act until 
closing. 

The show was shocked and 
saddened by Cliff Vargas’ 
death in September. Vargas be- 
queathed the show to his two 
vice-presidents, Joe Muscarello 
and Jack Bailey. While they will 
certainly shape the circus in 
their image, it doubtless will 
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Kelly-Miller midway at Columbus, Ohio 
on May 16. The show was sponsored by 
the Ohio State University College of Engi- 
neering, and appeared on a wonderful 
grassy lot near the school. Fred Pfening 
Jr. photo 


retain much of the vision of its talented 
founder. Vargas brought tremendous 


creativity and showmanship to the indus- 
try and his untimely death cast a pale 


Great American Circus stake driver at 
West Palm Beach, Florida late in the 
year. Arnold Brito photo. 


over the season, not just for his circus, but 
for the entire business. 

A number of mid-sized tented shows 
flourished during the year. They were the 
descendants of the 10 to 20 car railroad 
shows of the past which catered to small- 
er towns in specific geographic areas 
Years ago they were titled Sun Bros., LaT- 
ena, Gentry Bros., and J. H. Eschman. In 
1989 they had names such as Kelly-Miller, 
Franzen Bros., Great American, and Rob- 
erts Bros. From all accounts this part of 
the industry generally did well. 

The Kelly-Miller Circus, headed by Da- 
vid Rawls, had a good year. It opened on 
March 17 in its home town of Hugo, Okla- 
homa, after which it played Texas, the 
deep South and the border states through 
early May when it moved into the Mid- 
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west. After spending 
over a month in Michi- 
gan, it toured Ontario 
for all of August. Dates 
in Michigan, _ Illinois, 
| Missouri, Kansas, and 
| Oklahoma followed 
with the finale at Antli- 
ers, Oklahoma on Octo- 
ber 28. 
New equipment in- 
cluded a pony ride top, 


Opening day of Al- 
lan Hill's Great Ameri- 
can Circus at Naples, 
Florida on March 10. 
Joe Bradbury photo 


a moon bounce, and a 
new marquee. The 
midway had a pony 
ride, elephant ride, 
moon bounce, ticket 
wagon, garbage joint, 


Opening day of Franzen Bros. Circus at 
Bonita Springs, Florida, March 29. Joe 
Bradbury photo. 


concession truck and side show. Two not- 
able engagements were a repeat of the 
three day stand in Ann Arbor, Michigan 


for a health center, and a Labor Day week- 
end date in Lansing, Michigan where the 
tent was set up indoors. 

Performers included Drista Dubsky 
with her poodles, Bobby and Sonya Fair- 
child with their whip cracking and knife 
throwing numbers, Dora Bautista in a 
contortion routine, and Heidi and Kurt 
Casady in an aerial cradle. A four piece 
band backed up the kinkers. Billy Martin 
was the ringmaster and also did his rola- 
bola act. The show carried three elephants 

leased from D. R. 

Miller named Viola, 

Nina and Little Britta- 

ny. Former Carson 

and Barnes band 

leader Charlie Steven- 

son came out of re- 

tirement to work in 

the troupe's cook- 

house. 

The Great Ameri- 

can Circus, owned by 

Allan C. Hill, circus- 

dom's most eligible 

bachelor for most of 

the year, opened in 

Naples, Florida on 

== March 10. While 

route information was scarce, most of the 

spring was spent in Georgia and the Caro- 

linas. By May the troupe was in New Jer- 

sey, and it spent most of the summer in 

the East. Ohio was played in August, and 

by mid-November the show was back 

home in Florida where it closed. The 13 

company owned vehicles covered about 
15,000 miles 

The midway had two moon bounces, a 
pony ride, an elephant ride, camel ride, 
petting zoo, and snake show. A new tent 

was purchased from 
Anchor; it was a 190 
by 90 vinyl job. A 
major acquisition was 
four baby African ele- 
phants who joined 
the show at Corlant, 
New York on July 
30. Their addition 
brought the elephant 
herd to six, the others 
being Irene and Janet, 
both Asian females. 
The upgraded 1989 
performance was of 
the strongest ever 
from the Hill camp. 
Eddie Steeples and 
his chimps and bears, 
Sylven Walker's birds, Tim Frisco and the 
elephants, and Roberto Torres on the low 
wire were among the acts. Bill Brickle was 
the ringmaster and also had a dog act. 
Jack Forseen led a three piece band. 
Whitey Black was show manager. 
Franzen Bros. Circus, owned by Wayne 








Franzen, opened at 
Webster, Florida, its 
winter quarters town, 
on March 14. It 
toured the Midwest 
during the summer, 
Texas in October, and 
the deep South in No- 
vember, closing at 
Milton, Florida late 
that month The 
troupe moved on sev- 
en semis and two 
straight bed trucks. 
The Scola Teloni tent 
was a 140 by 90. 

The midway had a 
pony sweep, moon bounce, stock tent, ele- 
phant ride and combination concession 
trailer and ticket office. Animals included 
the Asian elephant Okha, two small Afri- 
can elephants, one dromedary, one Bactri- 
an camel, five ponies, about fifteen horses 
and five goats. 

Franzen himself presented much of the 
show, doing a single elephant act, the cat 
act, and assisting in the bareback riding 
act. Ringmaster Paul Lee also did an illu- 
sion act, a popular number on smaller 
shows. Curtis Cainan had a goat routine 
and did fire eating. 

The one ring perfor- 
mance was backed by 
taped music 

Roberts Bros. Cir- 
cus, owned by the 
Doris Earl family, fol- 
lowed its usual route 
up the Atlantic coast 
from Florida to Maine 
and back, closing in 
mid-October. Despite 
heavy spring rains 
and Hurricane Hugo 
the show lost only 
one day to the weather. New equipment 
included a combination office and pit 
show trailer, a Kenworth tractor for the 
lead stock semi and two Ford trucks, one 
for the new office trailer and the other for 
concession stock truck 


The vinyl tent was a 70 foot round top 
with two 30 foot and a 40 foot middle sec- 
tions. Among those appearing under it 
were the Schreiber family in a number of 
turns, Ron and Robin Dykes on the slack 
wire, and Brent DeWitt with plate spin- 
ning. The versatile Brain LaPalme was the 
ringmaster, did magic and fire eating, and 
ran the cookhouse. An elephant named 
Lisa, leased from D. R. Miller, was the 
herd. General agent Franklin Felt, a for- 
mer CIA employee, was featured in a De- 
cember Wall Street Journal article about 
men who had made mid-career changes. 

The Culpepper and Merriweather Cir- 
cus opened in Arizona in late February, 


Midway of Roberts 
Bros. Circus with a 
view of the new of- 
fice-pit show trailer 
on left. Frank Felt 
photo. 
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playing that state 
through early April. 
A month and a_ half 
in California  fol- 
lowed, after which 
the troupe headed 


Allen Bros. Circus on a muddy lot at 
Wahoo, Nebraska on June 11. Ron San- 
ford photo. 


east, reaching Illinois in late June. All of 
August was spent in Wisconsin. By Octo- 
ber the show was back in the Southwest 
where it closed at Coolidge, Arizona on 
October 18. Among offbeat stands were a 
number of engagements at military bases, 
and a string of dates in downtown Chica- 
go for the parks department. 

As in past years, the show's physical 
size grew during 1989. Twenty-five peol- 
ple were on the payroll, in 1988 the num- 
ber was seventeen. New equipment in- 
cluded a 60 by 100 big top from Anchor 
which sat between 650-700, a seat wagon, 
and a 40 foot semi to haul the animals. 
The troupe moved behind six steering 
wheels. 

Owner Red Johnson was the ringmas- 
ter. The performance was made up of Hei- 


di Wendany with a dog act and her dress- 
age horse Excalibar, Lynn Metzger Jacobs 
in a single trapeze turn, the Yollis with a 
hand balancing routine, Terrell Jacobs III 
with a bull whip number, and Darrell 
Hawkins in a rope spinning act. The show 
carried an elephant named Barbara. 


Gopher Davenport's King Royal Circus 
left little record of its tour as only a hand- 
ful of dates in the South, the Plains states, 
the Southwest and the Midwest were con- 
firmed. Nevertheless, there was little 
doubt the show played a typical high 





? 
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When Gopher Davenport's King 
Royal Circus played Trenton, Ne- 
braska on April 28 the show was 
set up for open air performances. 
Joe Fleming photo. 


grass route. A seat collapse in 

Minnesota in the summer made 

the wire services, and a Texas date 

in November was cancelled _be- 

caus e the show couldn't present 

an insurance certificate King 
Royal apparently had a high turn over of 
personnel. While in Nebraska in April the 
acts included the elephants Boo and Tom- 
my worked by Jack Goebell, and a small 
cage act and a liberty horse act. Taped 
music was used. Shorty and Beulah Shear- 
er had the sideshow which contained a 
midget horse, orangutan, and snakes. The 
midway also had a moon bounce and a 
pony ride. This aggregation moved on 
about six trucks. Brother Termite Daven- 
port apparently had a second unit out for 
a while in the summer using the title Can- 
am Bros., a take-off on the Can-Am name 
which was used in the past. 

Allen Bros. Circus, owned by Allen 
Bedford, was another title which didn't 
spill much ink in the trade press. It 
opened in Louisiana in early March, and 
exhibited in the Southwest during the 
spring. It was in Nebraska in June and the 
Carolinas and Virginia in August and 
September. An unconfirmed report had 
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Guthrie Bros. Circus at Doraville, Geor- 
gia on opening day, September 11. Big 
top was former Toby Tyler menagerie 
tent. Joe Bradbury photo 


this one going until November 

The performance was under a 70 foot 
round top with three 30 foot middle sec- 
tions. Phil Chandler was the ringmaster 
Among the acts were Patti Antalek with 
her high school horse Royal Viking; she 
also had a dog number. By September Bil- 
ly Martin, who had started the tented sea- 
son with Kelly Miller, had joined. A three 
year old African elephant named Baby 
Spanky was carried, exemplifying a trend 
of the last decade or so in which the use 
of African elephants had become much 
more prevalent on circuses than ever be- 
fore. The midway had two moon bounc- 
es, a pony ride. The menagerie contained 
2 lions, 8 goats and 2 ponies. 

Vidbel's Olde Tyme Circus, headed by 
Al and Joyce Vidbel, opened in New Jer- 
sey on May 19 and closed in that same 
state in September. While much of the 
season was spent there, other dates were 
played in Pennsylvania, New York, Mary- 
land, Delaware and Massachusetts. A 
highlight of the year was a three day en- 
gagement in August on Martha's Vine- 
yard, an island seven miles off the Massa- 
chusetts coast. The location had been 
under-circused in the past as the last 
show there was Circus Kirk in 1975 and 
before that Mills Bros in the 1960s. The re- 
sult was great local publicity and packed 
houses. The show was hauled to the is- 
land on a barge 


The show had a new vinyl, bale ring 
type big top, an 80 with a 40 foot middle 
which sat about 1200. Under it appeared 
Skin and Bones, musical clowns; Doris 
Smith, trained goats; the Lang family, tee- 
terboard; and Diane Wilson and her three 
sea lions, Sam, Seymour, and Sadie. Mike 
LaTorres had a single elephant act on the 
bill until July 1, after which Bill Morris 
and his three bulls came on to finish the 
tour. Charlie Van Buskirk was the ring- 
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master, and a three 
piece band provided 
music. The show re- 
turned to its Wind- 
ham, New York win- 
ter quarters a winner. 

Guthrie Bros. was a 
new entry. Based in 
Roswell, Georgia, the 
show was owned by 
Pat and Ray Guthrie, 
the former having the 
Jules and Beck title 
out a few years ago. 


a 


Reid Bros. Circus at North Platte, Ne- 
braska on June 26. Arthur Stensvad col- 
lection. 


After opening in Doraville, Georgia on 
September 11, it played the peach state for 
at least a week and was in West Virginia 
in early October. 

The big top was the former Toby Tyler 
menagerie top, a 70 with three 30s. One of 
the two rings used an inflatable plastic 
ring curb. Some, perhaps most, of the 
physical equipment from Wilder 
Bros. Circus whose title was on at least 
three of the trucks. The show moved be- 


was 


Newspaper ad for Plunkett Bros. Circus 
appearance at Terrell, Texas on October 
17. Deborah Haney collection 
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hind 10 steering wheels. Barney Loter 
was the ringmaster, and Leon Pinter pro- 
vided the music on a keyboard. Acts 
included Rex Horton and his bears, Jane 
Randall and her dressage horse and dogs, 
and Jack Goebell with the elephant Tom- 
my, which was presumably leased from 
Gopher Davenport 
Reid Bros. Circus, owned by John and 
Betty Reid, started its spring-summer tour 
at Brookings, Oregon on April 20. After 
dates in Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
Wyoming and Nebraska the thirteen 
week route ended at Kearney, Nebraska 
in July. The tent, a 90 
with three 40s, 
shredded in a blow 
down at the final 
date, but was re- 
paired just in time for 
the fall dates. 
During this part of 
the itinerary Austin 
Miles was the ring- 
master, and the acts 
included Vincent Von 
Duke's eight tigers, 
Scott's football dogs, 
the Flying Starlings, 
and Bucky Steele's elephants 
A September 18 to October 15 Texas run 
was sponsored by police groups, known 
in the vernacular as badge dates. The Fly- 
ing Starlings, Von Duke and Steele all re- 
turned for these engagements. Among the 
new in-ring personnel were Mel Hall with 
his comedy unicycle routine and the Rein- 
ands chimps. Bobby Gibbs handled the 
ringmastering, which must have been like 
watching Rembrandt paint 
Bentley Bros. Circus also played a split 
season. The spring tour opened on 
April 14 in Oxnard, California, and ended 
at Salt Lake City on June 24. In between 
the show played New Mexico and Colora- 
do. After about a month's lay off it reo- 
pened in New York state and played the 
East through early September. Dates in 
Ohio, Missouri, and Texas fol- 
lowed. This one went back to 
the barn after an October 3 ap- 
pearance in Crowley, Louisia- 
na. The three ringer, owned by 
Tommy Bentley and Chuck 
Clancey, played mostly grand- 
stand and sidewalled dates, 
but had a few engagements in- 
doors. Among the acts mak- 
ing both runs were Eddie 
Schmitt, cats; Diana Moyer, ele- 
phants; James Hall family, 
bears and unicycle; the Posso 
troupe, high wire; the Flying 
Montoyas, trapeze; and the 
Suarez Loyal Repensky riders 
Jerry Eyestone was the ring- 
master. Brian Young directed 
a three piece band during 


was 











Ed Phillips’ Phills Bros. Circus 
was a one ringer in the East. A! 
House photo 


the spring while Kevin King did 
the honors in the summer and fall 

The Plunkett 
the long, 
the brothers appellation when it 


Bros. Circusjoinec 


long list of shows using 


made a few spot dates in Texas in 
September and October. It used a 
60 by 40 tent at some locations, anc 
was sidewalled at others. Moving 
behind three semis, the troupe car- 
ried two African 
two llamas and assorted 
goats, and a donkey. Among the perform- 
ers were Johnny Meah, clown; Judy Ja- 
cobs, dogs; and Christopher James Plun- 
kett tight wire. Cleo Plunkett was the 


elephants, three 


camels, Donies, 





Newspaper ad for David J. Mobbs' Cir- 
cus USA during its October Miami run. Ar- 
nold Brito collection 
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ringmaster. When not 
operating their..own 
cir-cus the Plunkett 
family appearedin a 
number of other 
shows, including the 
Ray Valentine Texas 
dates. 

The Mighty McDa- 
niel Circus, owned by 
E. J. McDaniel, an ex- 
carnival operator with 
circus booking experi- 


ence, was a new entry 


Duke Keller's Wilder 
Bros. had a few side- 
walled dates in Florida 
in the late winter. Note 
bus remodeled into 
seat wagon, and inflat- 
able ring curb. John 
Polacsek collection 
in the tented corner of 
the industry 
in Keller, 
ternble 


Opening 
Texas on 

how had 
weather the 

out which killed the gate and 
ripped apart the 14 year old former Circus 
Kirk big top. While a route was booked 
through the end of May-—including a 
scheduled appearance at Ringling, Okla- 
homa on the 16th—the show died at Lone 
Grove, Texas on May 9 when, according 
the perormers abanc 


29, the 


first week 


to one account, joned 
the pay day. Thus the 
Mighty McDaniel Circus joined the ranks 
of troupes whose life spans were meas- 
months, rather than 


show after a missed 





ured in weeks or 


years or decades. 


Phills Bros. Circus played the East dur- 
ing the summer under a 90 by 60 tent. The 
1 Gary Noel and his dogs, 

Cindy rriott on web and dressage rid- 
ing, the Bot > Good duo juggling, and Bret 
Bronson and his baby African elephant 
Tanya. Owner Bill Phillips was the ring- 
master and did a gorilla parody act. In 





late winter Phillips put out a school show 
in New England called the Sunshine Mag- 
ic Circus that included Harry DeDido do- 
ing juggling, comedy unicycle, and a dog 
act, and Jon Marcus with magic. Around 
Christmas he had Santa's Magic Review in 
New Jersey with Bob Good and his son 
with juggling and hand balancing, and Joe 
and Betty Fairchild in a magic routine. 


Phillips, who was a clown on the late year 
dates, appeared to be the only showman 
to have both a school show and a tenter 
out during the year. 

Wilder Bros. Circus, owned by Richard 


ANe 


Keller, was out for a while in 
February. The planned open- 
ing at Balm, Florida on Febru- 
ary 23 was cancelled because 
of sleet. Two days later it did 
open at nearby Riverview, 
and played Ruskin the next 
day. Reports that this one 
had spot dates for several 
months thereafter were un- 
confirmed, although some of 
the equipment was used on 
Guthrie Bros. in the fall 

At Ruskin the sponsor 
backed out at the last minute 


SCAR) e BRoGm: 
Fé) emanese 


Oscarian Bros. elephant truck in Sara- 
sota during parade week in early January 
Fred Pfening Jr. photo 


without having sold a ticket; the meager 
audience were all friends of show person- 
nel. The troupe performed in a sidewalled 
arena that sat about 600, and moved on 
Acts included Bill Schrei- 
ber's dogs, juggling by Melray Silverlake, 
and plate spinning by Roger DuBois 
Frank Thompson's elephant Liz 
worked by his son Tommy 

Carlos Farfan's Circo D'Carlo which ca- 


converted buses. 


was 


tered exclusively to the Hispanic commu- 
nity in the Los Angeles area did not go 
out. Neither did John Schoonbeck's 
Friendly Bros. Circus. Oscarian Bros. Cir- 
cus, owned by the Manuel Romas family, 
had some outdoor engagements in Florida 
in the spring. Part of the family later 
worked on Bentley Bros. None of these 
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Ringling-Barnum used a 
tented menagerie at few 
stands including this one in 
Tampa when the red unit was 
there in January. Fred Pfening 
Jr. photo. 


shows had a single mention in 
the industry press which will 
create interesting problems for 
future chroniclers, and begs 
the question of how many 
shows in the past have come 
and gone without leaving a 
trace of ink in trade publica- 
tions. 

Circus USA, owned by Da- 
vid J. Mobbs, made its annual 
tented engagement in Miami from Octo- 
ber 11 to 22. Among the performers were 
the Flying Cortez, Steele's bears, and Lau- 
ra Herriott who worked horses and cam- 
els. The troupe's star was Luis Montalvo, 
a twenty-two year old Cuban wire walker 
who had defected in Madrid in the 
spring. He had immense appeal in strong- 
ly anti-Castro south Florida. 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey's 
119th edition opened on December 27, 
1988 in Venice, Florida. The show worked 
its way up the east coast, reaching the 
Meadowlands on 
March 7 for six days. 

It then moved to 

Long Island for a 

week, after which it 

spent a month at 

Madison Square Gar- § 

den. Ina new routing & 
procedure the troupe 2 
went back to the 
Meadowlands for an- 
other six days on 
April 30 which con- 
cluded seven weeks 
in the New York City 
area. The western 
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swing began in June 
and ran through 
mid-October with 
most of the time 
spent in California. 
The tour ended in 
late November in 
Chicago, after play- 
ing the usual two 
locations 

Gunther Gebel- 
Williams in the first 
year of his two sea- 
son farewell tour 
was the feature 
Williams, unques- 
tionably the pre- 
mier performer of 


The Ringling-Barnum red unit featured 
a living statue act, shown here at Atlanta's 
Omni arena on January 26. Richard J. Re- 
ynolds III photo 


his generation, was the first circus person- 
ality since Clyde Beatty whose name was 
a household word. In his final routines he 
presented the first rate elephant, horse 
and tiger acts for which he had become fa- 


mous. Often overlooked because of his 
showmanship and charismatic personality 
was the remarkable scope of his training 


ability. Few other trainers in American cir- 
cus history handled the range of animals 
he did over the years, and none presented 
as many different types in the same per- 
formance. He was a worthy choice to be 
the first non-sports figure to have a ban- 
ner with his portrait on it unveiled in 
Madison Square Garden, scene of his 
greatest triumphs. Williams was further 
honored on March 10 when New York 
City mayor Ed Koch presented him with a 
pewter apple to commemorate the 1138 
performances he gave in the Garden. The 
elephant herd participated in the Central 
Park ceremony. 
Besides Williams, the display included 
many top acts including the Ayak broth- 
ers on the single trapeze, the Flying Lunas 
and the Flying Alejan- 
dros, and the Carillo 
brothers on the high 
wire. Two novelties not 
seen on the big show for 
years were a living stat- 
ue act and a ski jump 
routine called the Royal 
Canadian Aerial Ski 
Squadron. In the flying 
trapeze department Jose 
Luna caught the quad 
during the year, and two 
female flyers caught the 
triple. 
The animal inventory 
included 22 tigers, 2 
leopards, 8 brown bears, 
13 wolfhounds, 2 sea li- 
ons, 29 horses, 2 ponies, 
2 guanacos, 2 dromedary 
camels, and 21 elephants, three of whom 
were African. Two of the pachyderms 
were born and bred in America, making 
them the first duo born in captivity to 
travel on the same circus since 1887 when 
Columbia and Baby Bridgeport were 
paired on Barnum and London. The show 
added a tented menagerie in Tampa and 
Salt Lake City. King Tusk made the Tam- 
pa and St. Petersburg dates early in the 
season, then returned to quarters to 2- 
pare for the trip to Japan. The death-cf the 
two sea lions in August was a sad occur- 
rence. 
The red unit moved on 44 
railroad cars consisting of 4 
stocks, 2 storage, 12 flats, 1 bi- 
level, and 25 sleepers. On July 
26 the show had a derailment 
while leaving Anaheim on 
July 26 five cars were derailed. 
Fortunately no personnel or 
animals suffered injuries. 





Ringling-Barnum blue unit 
stock cars on the Seminole 
and Gulf siding near Fort 
Myers, Florida on January 17. 
Joe Bradbury photo. 











Ringling-Barnum's _ blue 
unit generally played shorter 
stands at smaller venues 
than the red show. It opened 
on December 28, 1988 in 
Miami after laying over at 
the Florida State Fair- 
grounds in Tampa following 
its December 4 closing in Co- 
umbus, Ohio. After appear- 
ing in the East, South, and 
Midwest the troupe laid off 
from May 29 to June 11 be- 
fore heading to Texas for 
ong runs in Houston and 
Dallas-Fort Worth. After 
playing smaller towns such 
as Casper, Wyoming, and 
3ismarck, North Dakota, the circus be- 
came a big city show again in late Sep- 
tember when it appeared in Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo where the season ended on 
November 19. Roanoke, Virginia was on 
the route for the first time in 18 years. On 
May 26-28 the show was in Springfield, II- 
linois while the other unit was in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a coincidence of lit- 





tle consequence 

This was the second time around 
the Tahar alligator wrestling theme. Ott 
acts included Carmen Hall's baboons, tt 
Quiros high wire act, the Peters wheel of 
death, Axel Gautier and the elephants, the 


for 


Flying Vazquez and the Flying Morales, 


and Larry allen Dean and the cats. Dean 
was a protege of the legendary Red Hart- 
man who saw his pupil perform on Ring- 
ling for the first time in Dallas. Hartman 
gave him a standing ovation. The Vaz- 
quez flyers’ contract was not renewed, 
making this the last tour of that notable 
act under the Ringling-Barnum banner. 

The forty-five car train had its problems 
during the year. While en route from 
Louisville to Washington, D. C. in March 
a fre was discovered in one of the cars 
The train made an emergency stop 
‘re a volunteer fire department 
iWoight the flames for five hours 
The-Lurned car stayed on the train 
and was repaired during the Wash- 
in,on engagement. A train wreck 
on August 28 near Billings, Monta- 
na derailed 14 cars, all coaches in- 
cluding the pie car. 

The gold unit made a second 
tour of Japan, opening in late 
March. The performance, held in- 
side a high-tech tent, was a reprise 
of the King Tusk show presented 
on the red unit in 1987 and 1988 
Besides the big tusker, other acts 
were Satin, aerialists; Mercury 
Morgan, trick bicycle; Rudolph 
Delmonte, contortion; the Wee 
Gets, hand balancing; the Flying 
Caballeros; and Roy Wells with the 


In other Ringling-Barnum news, a 


A popular publicity gimmick 
Ringling-Barnum was feeding 
phants lunch before the media. Here the 
red unit bulls chow down in New York 
City's Central Park in April. Herb Clement 
photo 


used by 
the ele- 


John Cueno elephants 

Unlike the previous trek to the Orient, 
this edition was a bust with much smaller 
attendance and an early closing. In No- 
vember the Japanese company which con- 
tracted with Ringling-Barnum for the 
dates filed a $16.5 million suit against the 
Feld organization accusing them of fraud 
by substituting second class performers 
and animal trainers in the performance. 
This, they claimed, led to smaller audienc- 
es, which averaged 860 per show com- 
pared to 2700 in 1988. Kenneth Feld de- 
nied the allegations and maintained the 
show had first rate acts which, of course, 
it did 


The Royal Hanneford Circus appeared 
in Milwaukee as part of the the Great Cir- 
cus Parade in July. The Mark Karoly ele- 
phant act, shown here, was a feature 
Fred Pfening Jr. photo 


mini-circus was presented at the 
White House on April 27 to promote 
Barbara Bush's Reading is Funda- 
mental literacy program.Acts were 
Johnny Peers’ dogs, juggler Dick 
Franco, and the Anastasni brothers, 
risley. Bill Pruyn conducted the Ma- 
rine Corps band as part of the pro- 
motion. The performance was under 
canvas, making it the first time the 
Ringling-Barnum organization had 
erected a big top on American soil 
since 1956 
The November issue of Reader's Di 
gest had a cover story on Gunther 
Gebel-Williams, a wonderful publici- 
ty coup. Michelle Lee from the 
Knott's Landing television show was the 
host for the annual broadcast of the per- 
formance from St. Petersburg. Clown Col- 
lege graduated its 1000th student in Octo- 
ber, a benchmark that emphasized the 
impact of that august institution on silli- 
ness in America. In late November the 
corporate offices moved to Vienna, Vir- 
ginia on the outskirts of Washington, D 
0 

Siegfried & Roy, produced by Ringling- 
Barnum president Kenneth Feld, had a 
successful run in Japan under a special 
tent, and in the fall broke house records at 
New York City's Radio City Music Hall. 
At year's end they were preparing to open 
at the new Mirage Hotel and Casino in 
Las Vegas. Feld had a hand in producing 
the hugely popular Broadway show Large 
ly New York, which showcased the eccen- 
tric comedic genius of Bill Irwin, a Clown 
College graduate and former Pickle Fami- 
ly Circus clown. In further activities, the 
company operated five ice shows world 
wide. 

While the year had its triumphs and 
glories, there were some difficulties. 
Grosses were down from past seasons at 
some dates, Steven Leber and the Moscow 

Circus created a chal- 
lenge by offering an 
alternative to arena 
managers, and the 
Japanese problem was 
doubtless vexing. 
Plans for a 1990 inter- 
national tour were ap- 
parently scraped near 
year's end after the 
show had purchased 
an 8500 seat air condi- 
tioned tent to use on 
such ventures. 
Circuses sponsored 
by Shrine Temples 
and other fraternal 
groups, most notably 
police and fire fighter 
organizations, contin- 
ued to thrive. They 
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ads for Royal Hanne 
and Zerbini from the Detroit Free Pre 
February 19. John Polacsek collection 


were an important segment of the busi- 
ness, creating work for hundreds of acts 
for varying lengths of time, in some case- 
sthe entire season. On the down side, aus- 
pices circuses blurred public awareness of 
different titles, creating something of a ge- 
neric brand name "Shrine Circus 
public consciousness. Because their box 
office receipts were usually the re- 
sult of their members ticket selling 
ability rather than the quality of 
the performance, they often c 
ed a situation in which low ex- 
penses rather than high produc- 
tion values were more important 

Se 


Some observers, both in and out 42% 
Bo sea 


of the business, felt this had a long 
term deleterious effect on the ap- 
eal and the status of the circus in 
general 

The Royal Hanneford Circus, 
owned by Tommy and Struppi 
tanneford, emerged as the domi- 
nant force in the Shrine 
business with two units reported- 
y playing 49 of the 149 available 


circus 
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ers, Hanneford carri 
with s} 


and 
Maxi- 


its Own spec 
cial costumes 
Circus 
mus it was ¢ 
while not as exte 
as Barnum 


props 


as 


of the 1890s, was on a 
par with the grand en- 


trees of the larger tent- 
ed shows and certain- 
ly the best of its kind 
in the Shrine world 


The red unit st 


other 
dates in Cincinnati, Dallas, Baltimore, and 
Indianapolis. Among acts at Flint 


were the Jacobs, Hanneford and Wood- 


he 


cock elephants, contortionist Hugo Zamo- 
rathe, Gaylord Maynard with his horse 
Chief Bear Paw, the Lenz chimps, the Fly- 
ing Rodriguez, the Karoly riders, Dolly Ja- 
cobs on the Roman rings, and Jorge Barre- 
da's lions. Charlie Hackett was the 
ringmistress and Kay Parker directed a 
five piece band. As with virtually all 
shows specia in auspices work, the 
progr te to date 
, Carol Marcan came on to work 
Donnie Johnson's elephants 


worked some dates as did Billy Barton 
uis Munoz. This u 

circus to appear at the plush Pz 

burn Hills, This non-Shri 


4 the Z 


stand 
ring nearby fort 


near Detroit 
was in oppos 
show which was appe 
Detroit Shrine. While most of the engage 
ments were indoors, some stands were 


under canvas. 


Tarzan Zerbini's Circus made a number 
of under canvas Shrine dates using the 
former Circus Tivoli big top. Windsor, On- 
tario, June 11. John Po D 


csek photo 


hit... 
igo 


elephants at 


Tarzan Zerbini Circus 
/ John Polacsek 


Windsor, Ontario, June 11 
photo 

The green unit Green- 
wood,South Carolina on March 15, using 
some of the acts from the red troupe 
which was split after Auburn Hills, plus 
new addi-tions 
serious Shrine dates including Columbus, 
Jouston, Tampa, and New Orleans. The 


opened in 


This unit also had some 


RoyalSanger title was used for some Sep- 
tember Texas appearances. Among the 
new in-ring talent were the Flying Ibarras 
he § 1 ir aerial motorcycle, 
Zerbini and 
er occasion, Vi 
When it s 
I Milwaukee for t 
Great Circus Parade in Ji a feature was 


ricia 
, on anot 
cent Von Du 


up 


and his cats 





under canvas in 


Grandma clown of Big 


ame. 


making the Shrine date in Toledo 


May, some of the performers par- 
ticipated in a tribute to the late Eloise 
3erchtold who worked at the local zoo in 
the mid-1960s 
was Buckles The personnel 
were served a terrific Thanksgiving meal 
during New Orleans Shrine circus 
he wonderful meal, which was attended 


he city’s mayor, recalled the feasts the 


Among those speaking 


Woodcock 


he 





great railroad shows 

of the past served on 
| occasions 

Zerbini's 

was another 


produc- 
produc 


units on the road, ap- 
indoor 

canvas 

western unit 
opened in Ft. Wayne 
in February, and af- 
ter a few other Amer- 
ican dates crossed 
into western Canada 


in early March. Dates 








in Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Kansas _fol- 
lowed, including the Port- 
land Shrine. Almost all of 
May was spent in Saskatche- 
wan under a one ring Euro- 
pean style tent seating 3000 
After a few days in Alberta, 
the show moved into British 
Columbia from June 3 to 
July 8 when the western 
unit's tour ended. 

At Fort Wayne the acts in- 
cluded Derrick Rosaire and 
Tony the wonder horse; 

Horton's, Bauer's and 

Steele's bears; Starlords and 

Centrons, aerial motorcy- 

cles; Joe Bauer, wheel of 

death; the Flying Fornasaris; 

and Pierre Spenle and Dan- 

iel Suskow, tigers. Two cage 

acts on the same bill was a rarity in recent 
years. The program was modified as the 
season progressed and at later engage- 
ments the King Charles troupe, the Flying 
Cortez, and the Flying Starlings ap- 
peared. Acts also moved from one unit to 
the other. 

The Zerbini eastern unit started for the 
Detroit Shrine, the grande dame of the 
genre, on March 10. After a few Michigan 
and Ohio tented dates, the show headed 
for western Canada where it played 


through late May. June through early Sep- 
tember were spent in Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime provinces. This unit 
closed on October 15 in Chattanooga 


John Herriott was ringmaster at De- 
troit. He introduced, among others, the 
Flying Espanas, Dick Kohlreiser's ponies, 
Reinand's chimps, the Zercoff tigers pre- 
sented by Pierre Spenle, and aerialists 
Sugar and During the Ontario 
swing, Joe Bauer was the ringmaster and 
also had his wheel of death. Daniel Sus- 
kow worked the tigers. 

Zerbini also had the Joplin, Missouri 
Shrine date under canvas around Thanks- 
giving. The tent was set up indoors for 
the annual Christmas engagement in 
Montreal. Among the acts there were the 
Great Wallendas, the Flying Ibarras, and 
the Zerbini tigers and elephants. 

The Coronas Circus was another large 
show working under Shrine auspices, oc- 


Spic e. 





casionally having two units on the road 
The show did fair dates in the early part 
of the year before the spring Shrine sched- 
ule which ran from April 7 through June 
More fairs took up the months of July 
through October, after which three more 
Shrine appearances finished the year. Ma- 
jor fez dates were in Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Fort Worth, Jacksonville, and Kansas 
City. 

Acts at the South Florida Fair at West 
Palm Beach from January 25 to February 


The Coronas Circus had a number of 
big Shrine dates included the one for the 
Yaarab Temple at Marietta, Georgia from 
April 21 to 30. Joe Bradbury photo 


3 included Gilda Cristiani and her un- 
caged leopards and black panthers, the 
Osorio brothers on the high wire, the Fos- 
setts kangaroo and chimp acts, and Luis- 
Munoz with his cannon. Mike Pike had 
the band and Lucky Larabee was the ring- 
master. At Atlanta in April the show ap- 
peared under a rented Harold Barnes top 
which was 150 foot round with four 50 
foot middles. The United Shows Carnival 
with about 20-25 rides were also there un- 
der Shrine auspices. At Fort Worth in No- 
vember Trudy Strong made her debut in 
the cage by presenting the Cueno tigers. 
Other acts were the King Charles comedy 
unicycles, the Flying Cortez and Flying 


Doug Terranova and the Don Johnson 
tigers at the Eddie Zacchini Shrine date in 
Chicago in March. Sheelagh Jones photo. 


Lunas, and the Cueno, Cristia- 
ni, and Coronas elephants. Bob 
Atterbury's loop the loop 
rocket car, back on tour after 
five years, made the St. Louis 
date. 
The George Carden Circus 
International appeared for the 
Shrine in San Antonio, Den- 
ver and other cities, mostly in 
the Midwest, Southwest, 
Plains states, and Canada. Like 
a number of their competitors, 
this one had two units out for 
part of the season, one of 
which made fairs. At Spring- 
field, Illinois the acts were, in 
part, Chris and Laura Kilpa- 
trick, cats; Bucky  Boger, 
trained buffalo; the Flying For- 
nasaris; and Henry Munoz, 
human cannonball. Joe Frisco 
worked the four Carden elephants. Ree 
Schweizer was the ringmistress. Paul Nie- 
baur handled the announcing at other en- 
gagements 

The American Continental Circus, 
headed by Patricia Gatti, opened in Fort 
Stockton, Texas on February 4, and closed 
in that state in late October. In between it 
played the Southwest, and both the Amer- 
ican and Canadian West, mostly for police 
and fire groups, but with some Shrine 
dates. For a brief period, it operated two 
units. Performers included Mike and Mi- 
chelle Clark, lions and tigers; Eric Braun, 
dogs; Posso family, high wire; Joe Lemke, 
chimps; Tommy Donoho, elephants; and 
Pages and Ayalas, flying trapeze. Bob 
Welz was the singing ringmaster. This 
troupe appeared both indoors and in 
grandstands, and maintained the same 
program throughout the year because its 
route offered a full season's work. 

George Hubler's International Super 
Circus had sponsored and fair dates 
throughout the year, mostly in the Mid- 

west. A number of them 

were for the Shrine includ- 

ing one under canvas at Pe- 

oria, Illinois where Barney 

Adkins, son of the immortal 

Jess Adkins, was the tem- 
ple's circus chairman. At his 
raditional Mentor, Ohio ap- 
pearance Kay  Rosaire 
worked the lions and tigers, 
Catherine Hanneford had 
the liberty horses and ele- 
phants, and the Great Wal- 
endas walked the high 
wire. About a month later at 
Dayton, Ohio George Valla 
walked the low wire, Doug 
‘erranova had 12 tigers, the 
Hentoff and Hoyer duo 
worked trapeze, the Flying 
Lunas flew, and Ben De- 
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Wayne handled the ele- 
phants. Lucky Larabee was 
the ringmaster and Bill 
Browning had a 7 piece 
band 
Eddie Zacchini's Olympic 
International Circus began 
the season in its usual way 
at the Florida State Fair in 
Tampa. The lengthy Chica- 
go Shrine date followed. 
Other spring Shrine dates 
lasted through June, includ- 
ing one in Cleveland. The show had some 
fall fair dates, one of which was in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. At the Florida State 
Fair in February the acts included Phil 
and Francine Schacht with their elephant 
Dondi, the Wainwright living statue act, 
Cindy Herriott's cloud swing, and the Fly- 
ing Caballeros. Performing personnel at 
Chicago included the Fossett's chimps 
and kangaroo, the Bautista te eterboard 
act, the Flying Rodogels, and Doug Terra- 
nova and the Donnie Johnson cats. Karl 
Killinger was the band leader and Ree 
Schweizer was the ringmistress. It was 
the eighth and last time the show had the 
big Medinah Temple contract there. Own- 
er Eddie Zacchini, a popular figure in the 
business, died on December 7. Brother 
Hugo was to take over management of 
the organization 
The Hamid-Morton the 


Circus, most 


venerable of all Shrine circuses, played its 


usual winter-spring route starting in Roa- 
noke, Virginia on February 3 and ending 
at Norfolk, Virginia on June 25. In be- 
tween they played some good sized 
towns such as Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Providence and Pittsburgh. The line up at 
Roanoke included Davide Zoppe's mon- 
keys, Kay Hanneford's horses, Susan She- 
ryil's Afghans, Kay Rosaire's cats, George 
Hanneford's e lephants, the Flying Cortez, 
and Hugo Zacchini with his cannon. Joe 
Dallas directed the band. The Hamid or- 
ganization had some summer fairs and 
put on a number of Christmas shows, 
both in the East 

Garden Bros., headed by Ian Garden, 
was another old title. Most of its dates 
were in Canada, but it did have a few en- 
gagements in the United States. At Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania on March 3-5 the acts 
included Andre Skarbecki's lions, Heidi 
Herriott on single trapeze, Doris Galam- 
bos' basketball dogs, the Reinand's 
chimps, Billy Vaughan and his comedy 
car, Bobby Moore's elephants, and Rick 
and Debbie Wallenda on the high wire 

Johnny Jordon's Circus was a new title 
in the world of auspices shows. He had a 
number of dates in the South, West and 
Canada from March through September, 
including the Las Vegas Shrine circus 
Jennifer Smith's cannon, Les Kimes pork 
chop review, Billy Barton with his cloud 
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Billy Martin's Cole All-Star Circus used 
this flashy stationary. A school show, this 
troupe made dates in New York state ear- 
ly in the year. Bill Biggerstaff collection 
Salaam Arab tumblers, the Fly- 
and the Great Wallendas- 
at the Ve- 


swing, the ¢ 
ing Valentines, 
were some of the in-ring talent 
gas date 

Circus Odyssey, owned by Ed Migley, 
had Shrine and other dates in the East 
and Midwest from February to at least 
May, including Boston and Cleveland 
The naw also spent almost four weeks in 
Puerto Rico in February and March. For 
the big Harrisburg Shrine appearance, the 
show brought in the Bill Morris and Ben 
DeWayne elephants to augment those of 
Carin Cristiani who had the bulls on the 
other Migley dates. David Smith's cannon 
act was also added 

Ron Kelroy had Shrine dates early in 
the year, including te and some 
spring fairs. In June and July, the show 
made Texas for promoter Ree Valentine 
who called the troupe Cir Valentine. 
Another string of Texas dates were played 
for Valentine from early September until 
mid-October. During the first Texas run 
the exhibit included Helen Carpenter, li- 
ons and tigers; Christopher James Plun- 
slack wire; the Flying Ceceres, the 
Plunkett elephants; and Luis Munoz, hu- 
man cannonball. During the October 
dates John Pelton took over the cat act, 
and the Espanas were the new flyers. Rick 
Percy had the band on these dates, and 
David Maas was the ringmaster. 

Alberto Zoppe's Circus Europa had a 
few Shrine dates, and some stage and fair 
mostly in the East and Mid- 
west. An exception was an appearance in 
a Tulsa, Oklahoma theater in January 
where the ts rformers were, oth- 
Tino Wallenda Zoppe on the high 
wire; the Wainwrights, living statues; 
Gary Noel, clowning and dogs; the Berti- 
nis, low wire; and the Donnie Johnson Af- 
rican elephants. Mike Pike was the band- 
master, and Cathy Rogers was the singing 
ringmistress. The line up changed by the 
time Zoppe appeared in Pittsburgh in Oc- 
tober where Gina Dubsky's uncaged leop- 
ards, Davide Zoppe's monkeys, Giovanni 
Zoppe's pad riding, Harry James Dub- 


kett, 


bookings, 


among c 


ers, 


sky's hand balancing, and 
Susan Sheryll's Afghans 
provided most of the bill 
Gracie Macintosh's M & 
M Circus had its usual lowa 
and Nebraska Shrine book- 
ings in April and May. It 
also had spot dates in June 
and August in Michigan 
and Missouri. The perform- 
ing personnel changed 
somewhat during the 
spring fez tour. At Omaha, 
Doug Terranova had the Don Johnson 
cats and elephants, the Garcias family had 
the flying act, T. J. Howell worked his jug- 
gling and unicycle routines, the Centrons 
fired up their aerial motorcycle, and the 
Keiths worked their rolling globe act 
When the show performed at Mt. Cle- 
mens, Michigan in early June under a 
rented Harold Barnes tent, the acts includ- 
ed Billy Barton's cloud swing, Debbie 
Wallenda's sway pole, and Julius Von 
Uhl's cats. Bill Browning led the band and 
James Douglass ringm astered. 

Bill Kay had a few Shrine dates includ- 
ing Syracuse and Albany in the spring. At 
Albany the acts were Andre Skarbecki's li- 
ons, Lubov Pisarenkova on the aerial 
rings, Billy Vaughan and his clown car, 
Bobby Moore's elephants, the Broguette's 
dogs, the Garcia flyers, and Yuri Krasnov, 
hand balancing. Kay had some serious 
health problems during the year which 
apparently curtailed his activity 

Clyde Bros. Circus, owned by Don 
Johnson of Seagoville, Texas, had a string 
of one dayers in small Iowa towns in June, 
and at least one late summer Shrine date 
Among the acts on the Iowa tour were Lil- 
lianna Kristensen's leopards, the Flying 
Espanas, Joe Howarth’s chimps, Herbie 
and Maricella Weber on the tight rope, 
and Bobby Gibbs with Johnson's African 
elephants. Jim Howell was the announcer. 
At the Las Cruces, New Mexico Shrine 
date in September, Vincent Von Duke had 
tigers, Billy Barton did his cloud 
swing, and the Flying Valentines worked 
their flying return act. Bobby Gibbs was 
the announcer and worked the elephant 
act. Johnson had tiger and elephant acts 
which he booked with other producers for 
much of the year. The African elephant 
act consisted of three small bulls named 
Kampa, Randa and Tonka, the latter of 
which died of salmonella late in the year. 

Wayne McCary made the Maine Shrine 
Circus circuit for the 22nd consecutive 
year, playing five towns from April 14 to 
May 6. In the single ring display appeared 
Andre Skarbecki, lions; Heidi Herriott, 
single trapeze; Reinands' chimps; Lubov 
Pisarenkova, ring trapeze; Peter and Betty 
Rosendahl, unicycle; David Rosaire, dogs; 
the Flying Guttys; Yuri Krasnov, hand 
balancing; and Bill Morris, elephants. 


the 








Charley Van Buskirk was the announcer 
and Fred Petra directed a five piece band. 

Ernie McLean's All Star Shrine Circus 
played small towns in Kentucky for five 
weeks in April and May. Making this trek 
were Jim Arneberg, dogs; the Daltons, 
hand balancing; Bobby and Rosa Gibbs, 
elephants; the Wainwrights, living stat- 
ues; and Dorian Blake, illusionist 

A number of circuses specialized in 
playing fairs and festivals. Often they 
were booked by carnivals which used 
them as free shows to attract crowds to 
their midways, or were spon- 
sored by large corporations 
Most performances took 
around an hour, and, unlike 
the 1920s when the American 
Circus Corporation's _ big 
shows regularly appeared at 
fairs in the fall, were general- 
ly conducted in one ring by a 
handful of performers 

The Liebel Family Circus 
made the fair circuit in the 
East, Midwest, and South 
with two shows from June 
until September. The red unit 
used a 100 foot round top 
and a five person cast. Owner 
Tomi Liebel did juggling, uni- 
cycle, stilt and ladder walk- 
ing, the elephant act, and a 
one man band routine, giv- 
ing new meaning to the term 
“generally useful." The blue unit used a 90 
by 60 foot tent. J. P. Theron was general 
manager, ringmaster, and worked a cra- 
dle act with his wife Doris. Lillianna Her- 
gottova did foot juggling, and Jeff Young 
presented a four pony liberty act, and a 
pick out pony routine. Calling itself the 
Birchfield-Liebel Circus, it did about a 
week of one dayers in central Florida in 
December 

The George Hanneford Circus worked 
fairs in at least Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Florida during the year. Appearing 
under canvas at the Virginia State Fair in 
Richmond in September were Jacqueline 
Zerbini's tigers; Rudi and Sue Lenz's 
chimps, and Catherine Hanneford's liber- 
ty horses and elephants. David Locke was 
ringmaster. Hanneford spent much of the 
year working his horses and elephants on 
other shows. 

Farnum Bros. Circus appeared at a 
number of California fairs and festivals 
throughout the year, and also did some 
promoted dates Based in Bakersfield, the 
show used a 120 by 80 foot Bruno big top 
Owner Chuck Farnum was ringmaster, 
magician and dog act presenter. Also ap- 
pearing in the ring were Gary and Kari 
Johnson's elephant, John Baldwin's 
chimp, and Chester Cable, a foot juggler, 
all backed up by a two piece band. Far- 
num also had a petting zoo and reptile 


show which sometimes appeared in con- 
junction with the circus. 

Peggy Cline Kaltenbach’s Circus Conti- 
nental booked about ten weeks of Mid- 
western fairs in the summer. Among the 
acts engaged were Helen Carpenter, cage 
act; Bobby and Rosa Gibbs, Don Johnson 
elephants; Delilah Wallenda, high wire; 
and Les Reinands, chimps and unicycle. 
Rick Legg was the announcer. Dave Two- 
mey's Happytime Circus appeared at Cal- 
ifornia fairs under canvas. Twomey 
clowned, and presented dogs and a llama; 


Bobby and Rosa Gibbs with the Donnie 
Johnson African elephants during the Er- 
nie McLean Shrine dates in Kentucky in 
the spring. J. Scott Pyles photo 


and Ed Russell did magic in the perfor- 


mance. Swan Bros. Circus, headed by 
Mike and Andy Swan, also worked Cali- 
fornia fairs. John Winn's Europorama had 
dates in the Pacific Coast states in the 
spring. Otto Berosini worked his mixed 
cat act, and David Blasko had his elephant 
on this one. Patricia Canestrelli was the 
ringmistress 

Carla Wallenda had her circus at a 
number of fairs including one at Naples, 
Florida in January, and another in West 
Virginia in July. The Flores Family Circus 
was presented at fairs in Mississippi and 
Louisiana in May and June. Jorge Barreda 
had the circus at the Mississippi State Fair 
from October 4-15. Billy Barton, the Flying 
Valentines, and Jennifer Smith, human 
cannonball, were among the performers. 
Barreda’s father Jose was manager as pro- 
ducer Jorge could only be on hand for 
opening because of working the concur- 
rent Royal Hanneford date in Knoxville. 
George Moffat's Circus International 
made a grandstand appearance at a 
Zanesville, Ohio fair in August with Da- 
vide's Zoppe’s monkeys, Susan Sheyll's 
Afghans, the Flying Valentines, the 


George Hanneford elephants and horses, 
and Billy Barton. Patti Wendt was the 
ringmistress, and Bill Browning conduct- 
ed a three piece band 
Petting zoos were a popular attraction 
at fairs and festivals. They were some- 
thing of a throw back to the menageries 
that toured the country before the Civil 
War, although their modern descendents 
exhibit both exotic and domesticated ani- 
mals. The Commerford Petting Zoo from 
Goshen, Connecticut was the leader of 
this end of the business, with as many as 
three units on the road si- 
multaneously, and many 
wild animals including a gi- 
raffe that once trouped with 
Ringling-Barnum. Dave 
Hale's 5 H Ranch Petting 
Zoo, Joe Hendrick's Educa- 
tional Petting Zoo, Frisco 
Bros. Circus, the Bob Jones 
Petting Zoo, Fred Wynn's 
Petting Zoo, and Jim Ste- 
phen's Cross Creek Petting 
Zoo were a few of the other 
titles. The latter played 
small fairs and festivals in 
the East with a 65 animal 
exhibition which included 
an African elephant, llamas, 
miniature horses, buffalo 
calves, Sicillan donkeys, 
Pygmy goats, deer, a pot 
bellied pig, a baby kanga- 
roo, and a camel, all of which sounded 
like the inventory of a Zoological Institute 
show of the 1830s. Showfolks also had pig 
racing and similar attractions on show 
grounds. Albert Rix had The Great Bear 
Show at a number of fairs, an interesting 
variation on the animal display theme 
School shows, so-called because they of- 
ten appeared in school gyms and auditori- 
ums, had their niche in the business as 
fund raising vehicles for smaller organiza- 
tions such as PTAs and charitable institu- 
tions looking to raise modest amounts of 
money. Usually one ring presentations 
with only a few acts and fewer animals, 
these circuses generally played small com- 
munities from approximately October to 
May 
Big John Strong was the leader of this 
segment of the business with multiple 
units on the road much of the year, ap- 
pearing from Ohio to the Pacific Ocean, 
using a variety of titles such as Children's 
Variety Show, Clown Capades and Won- 
derful World of Magic. Strong's daughter 
Nicole managed one unit while Jerome El- 
lis bossed another. Acts on his troupes in- 
cluded the Conners family working rola 
bola, unicycle and trampoline acts; 
Charles and the Lady doing magic, and 
Stephen Fisher with low wire and balloon 
art routines. On December 1-3, Strong 
produced a tented circus at Union City, 
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California with Gary Johnson's elephants, 
Chester Cable's foot juggling, Sugar and 
Spice's cradle act, and Billy Barton's cloud 
swing. Brian LaPalme handled the an- 
nouncing in addition to fire eating and il- 
lusions. 

Bill Garden's Holiday Hippodrome was 
another well established name in the gen- 
re. His Sarasota based troupe played the 
Eastern half of the country in the spring, 
fall and winter. Among his performers 
were Irving Hall with his baboons, the 
Bob Lang family jugglers, and the Za- 
chary Gauchos. Floyd Bradbury was the 
road manager. Like most of the personnel 
in this end of the business he wore many 
hats as he announced the show, did mag- 





ic in it, led its three piece band, and 
worked concessions. 

Ron Bacon's Famous Cole Circus had 
appearances in the Midwest, mainly Ohio 
and Indiana, from March to May and 
again in the fall. Among the performers 
were Dorrita's soccer playing dogs, Skin 
and Bones doing their musical clown 
number, and Dick Johnson with his bal- 
loon art. Veteran Charles Schlarbaum 
headed a three piece band. Jose Cole's ear- 
ly season run lasted from March to May, 
and, after the summer hiatus common to 
this type show, started up again in Sep- 
tember. Appearing in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa, the exhibition featured Ka- 
tusca's dogs, Los Latinos on the low wire, 
and Tom Demry's exotic animals includ- 


BENTLEY sros. 





J 





ing Anna Louise the elephant. Gary Hol- 
veck was the singing ringmaster and did 
illusions 

Jim Nordmark's International All Star 
Circus frolicked most of the year, appear- 
ing in the South, Midwest and East. In- 
ring personnel included Joanne Wilson 
with her elephant Susie; Bela Tabak in a 
snake and alligator routine, a peacock act, 
and a girl to leopard illusion; clown Dusty 
Sadler who also had a dog number; Shane 
Hansen with juggling and magic; and Ron 
Perry in a gorilla parody. Lee Ketchum 
was the manager and Chris Price led the 
band. Like many other school shows this 
one donned a white beard and red suit at 
the end of the year to become Santa's Cir- 
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cus. The title was all that changed as the 
performance remained basically the same 
Billy Martin's Cole All Star Circus 
marched around upper New York state 
from January to March. Talent included 
Martin's rola bola routine, Christina LaDi- 
onne and her poodles, and Phil Chandler 
doing illusions. 

Ray McMahon's Royal American Cir- 
cus helped raise money for charities in the 
South in the spring and fall. Tony Bartok 
was ringmaster and did illusions in the 
performance. Harry Dubsky's Circus Gal- 
axy appeared in the Midwest and East 
with son Harry James Dubsky doing his 
one finger stand, wife Gina with her un- 
caged leopard, and the Bertini unicycle 
troupe. The show was an adjunct to Billy 
Burr's Funorama Carnival at New Eng- 
land fairs in August. Among the acts add- 
ed to beef up the performance for this run 
was James Clement and his baby African 
elephant Moxie. Members of the Dubsky 
family were also booked on other shows 
during the year. Rick Legg and Jackie Fu- 
gitt's Showtime USA Circus had engage- 
ments in Ohio and presumably other 
states in the spring and fall. Making these 
dates were Gary Noel, dogs, plate spin- 
ning and stilt walking; and Jim and Rickie 
Bovary, bar act, hand balancing and roll- 
ing globe. Legg and wife Jackie did illu- 
sions as the Amazing Kelmars, and the 
clowning was handled by Don Bridwell, 
Buck Nolan, and Brian Fugitt 

Tommy Lunsford's American Show- 
time Circus had a ten week run in Florida 
and Georgia starting on March 29 
Among the acts was Ann Pike who pre- 
sented Gee Gee Engesser's African ele- 
phant Roxie, and a miniature horse 
named Sir James. Announcer Stu Miller 
also did magic. Bill Brickle's Wonderland 
Circus Revue toured South Carolina from 
January 10 to February 4. Performers in- 
cluded Lillianna Hergottova, foot jug- 
gling; Ron Dykes, low wire and unicycle; 
and Paul Dean, aerial cradle. Owner 
Brickle was the ringmaster and also 
worked his dog act. Sid Kellner's Great 
London had some May and November 
dates in California. On the spring trek 
were Chester Cable, foot juggling; Yenda 
Smaha, baboons; Carter Brown, rope spin- 
ning; Ray Grant, magic; and David Blasko 
with his elephant. Announcer Jerry Layne 
also did vent. On the fall dates Dave Two- 
mey was ringmaster and worked dogs, 
and Billy Barton did his cloud swing 





The Reynolds Family Circus from 
Mount Vernon, Illinois had spring and 
fall gym dates in the Midwest. Making 
the spring itinerary were Gary Noel, 
clown and dogs; James Devore, magic; 
Jim and Rickie Bovary, rola bola and hori- 
zontal bars. Owner Bill Reynolds led a 
five piece band. This one had its first un- 
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der canvas date at Benton, Illinois from 
July 1-4 with Tom Demry and his mixed 
exotics and elephant acts, Kent Clayton 
family with whip cracking and rope spin- 
ning routines, Andy Martello juggling, 
and Tim Tegge doing the clowning 

Jim Russell's Peanut Circus had dates in 
the South and Midwest from May 
through September, some of which may 
have been at fairs. The Peach Tree Circle 
City Circus from Dothan, Alabama had a 
two week run starting October 15 in its 
home town. Delilah Wallenda who did a 
slide for life and web number, Tony and 
Irene Fossett's chimps, Phil and Francine 
Schacht's elephant Dondi, and Eddie Fos- 
sett in a gorilla parody routine were 
among the acts. The latter was a fixture on 
school shows. Mel and B. K. Silverlake's 
Santa Claus Holiday Circus tromped 
through Indiana around Christmas with 


Window card advertising uptown ticket 
sale for Al Stencell's Century All Star Cir- 
cus during its summer tour of Eastern 
Canada. Al Stencell collection 
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Ken Benson and Dick Kohlreiser among 
the ring talent. The music was_ provided 
by a calliope and drums. Gary Strong pro- 
duced another Christmas show in Louisia- 
na using Eddie Steeples' chimps and 
bears, Ari Steeples’ unicycle and juggling 
numbers, and Oscar Garcia's balancing 
and dog routines. Phil Chandler was ring- 
master and did magic. A number of other 
Christmas circuses had short runs in No- 
vember and December. 


Make A Circus, a non-profit troupe, did 
about fifty days in California during the 
summer. The one ringer appeared in 
parks, recreation centers and theaters. The 
second half of the presentation was devot- 
ed to teaching rudimentary circus skills to 
the children in the audience. Don Hughes 
had a show called the Soviet Acrobatic Re- 
vue on California stages in December; this 
one was to run May. Hughes also had a 
troupe called the Chinese Magic Revue on 
the road which contained circus acts. 

Al Stencell, the Barnum of Canada, 
changed his title to Century All Star Cir- 
from Super Circus International 
which he had used for the past few sea- 
sons. The tour ran from May 2 to June 26 
and covered Ontario, the Maritime prov- 
inces, and Newfoundland. Acts included 
Bill Morris and his three elephants, Andre 
Skarbecki and his eight lions, Johnny 
Peers' dogs, and Vickie and Gordon 
Howle with their cradle act. Ari Steeples 
was the announcer and did rola bola and 
rode a unicycle during the display 

Marc Verreault had his Le Cirque Uni- 
versal out in Quebec in the spring with 
John Pelton and the Don Johnson tigers, 
Rex Horton's bears, and Chief Black 
Hawk and two buffalos. Pierre Jean was 
the ringmaster. Verreault put together an- 
other show called Cirque du Plaiser 
which ran from July 13 through Septem- 
ber 3 under a big top owned by the Espa- 
na family. Among the acts on this one 
were Tom Demry with his high school 
horse Firechip and elephant Anna Louise, 
Connie Welde and Helga Dam with un- 
caged leopards and a jaguar, Manuel Con- 
galves on the rola bola, and the Espana 
family on trampoline. The concessions 
were handled by old-timer Harry Mills of 
Mills Bros. Circus fame. George Garden 
had a show called Sparling Bros. in Onta- 
rio for at least two days in May. Nothing 
else is known of this aggregation 

Circuses were popular at amusement 
and theme parks. The Circus World Mu- 
seum had its best attendance since 1976 
In late May the new Irvin Feld Exhibit 
Hall and Visitor Center was dedicated by 
Kenneth Feld. The new facility, which fea- 
tured a display on the history of the Ring- 
ling brothers and Howard Tibbals' mag- 
nificent miniature circus, gave the 
institution the ability to stay open 
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throughout the year for the first time. The 
big top performance featured Jorge Barre- 
da's lions, T. J. Howell's juggling, Lou 
Ann Jacobs’ elephants, Jimmy Williams’ 
clowning, Carla Emerson's and Kathy 
Hayes’ riding, and the Flying Ibarras on 
the trampoline and in the air. Jaime Ibarra 
set a world's record for most consecutive 
triple somersaults during a September 17 
performance. His streak stopped at 135 at 
a Royal Hanneford date in Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee in October. The museum's parade 
in Milwaukee featured the Two Hemi- 
sphere bandwagon pulled 

by a forty horse hitch. 

Pare Safari in Hem- 
mingford, Quebec had a 
wild west show produced 
by Gaylord Maynard and 
managed by Gee Gee En- 
gesser. Kay Parker had 
the band. The 45 minute 
show was presented from 
late June to Labor Day 
Jim and Heidi Grogan's 
Dells Crossroad Park in 
Lake Delton, Wisconsin 
had a number of circus 
acts including Ron and 
Joy Holiday's Cat Dancing 
routine, the Flying Guttys, 
the Wainwright _ living 
statues, and the Zachary gauchos. Ken 
Benson, a well known showman, called 
the pig races. The Catskill Game Farm in 
upstate New York had Joe and Betty 
Naud's chimps, Johnny Peers’ dogs, and 
the Woodcock elephants handled by Kar- 
en and Chico Williams. 

Mark Wilson's Incredible Acrobats of 
China show had troupes at Disney's Ep- 
cot Center and at a park in Ontario, A re- 
turn engagement at the Ohio State Fair 
was cancelled by Governor Richard Ce- 
leste in protest of China's handling of stu- 
dent protest. Late in the year, Tampa's 
Busch Gardens featured T. J. Howell jug- 
gling and on the unicycle, the Trampoline 
Guys, and other circus acts. John Robin- 
son's Famous American Circus, owned by 
Jerry and Sherry Soderquist, produced a 
show in October at Cypress Gardens in 
Winter Haven, Florida with Erik Adams' 
dogs among the acts. The Soderquists also 
produced circuses for corporations and 
special events. 

The circus was the vehicle for outreach 
messages for a number of religious 
groups. This was in marked contrast to a 
century and a half ago when showmen 
were in constant conflict with churches or 
of even a century ago when circus owners 
deemed it necessary to have endorse- 
ments from the clergy, all of which capsu- 
lated major changes in American society 
since that time. The Royal Lichtenstein 
Circus, founded by Jesuit Priest Nick We- 
ber, was the oldest of this variety of cir- 





cusing. After a summer lay-off, its 18th 
season opened in Southern California in 
August, playing the West up to the Mis- 
sissippi River until Christmas when it 
took a two week break. Appearing out- 
doors without seats, sidewalls or big top, 
or in gyms and auditoriums, the seven 
performers, including ringmaster Weber, 
exhibited basic circus skills such as rola 
bola, wire walking, single trapeze, unicy- 
cles, juggling, and magic along with a few 
animal acts such as trained dogs, mon- 
keys and a white stallion named Dan Rice. 


Semi trailer used by Tommy Lunsford's 
American Showtime Circus at the Gibtown 
Showfolks circus in January. Fred Pfening 
Jr. photo. 


The acts were a means to put across moral 
and ethical lessons to the audience. No 
admission was charged, but a free will of 
fering was taken at the end of the perfor- 
mance. 

Rev. David Harris had his Circus King- 
dom out from June 8 until August 24 in 
the mid-Atlantic states and the Midwest 
including almost two weeks at the Wis- 
consin State Fair. Usually it appeared in 
school gyms and shopping malls. The 
show was an outreach effort by the Cal- 
vary United Methodist Church of Pitts- 
burgh, and the personnel were for the 
most part students from Lebanon Valley 
College in Annsville, Pennsylvania who 
received college credit for the tour. 
Churches along the route arranged food 
and shelter for them. Web, trampoline, 
clowning, unicycles, rolling globes, tum- 
bling, wire walking and single trapeze 
were among the turns presented in the 
ring. 

Circus Marantha had summer spot 
dates in the eastern half of the country, 
and another at Sarasota in November. 
While the structure of this one was not as- 
certained, it appeared it gave benefit per- 
formances for Christian schools and 
homes, and the like. Tino Wallenda 
Zoppe was a director of the organization 


and performed his high wire act in the 
display. Other showfolk, the Alberto 
Zoppe family for example, donated their 
acts for some of the exhibitions. It charged 
no admission, but took a free will offer- 
ing. 

Very little information was published in 
the trade press on numerous 
which were small in either length of route 
or physical size, or may have been book- 
ings by well known producers using a dif- 
ferent title or whose connection was not 
explicit in news reports. While these spot 

date shows' impact on the 
overall industry was mini- 
mal, they were neverthe- 
less part of the historical 
record and a _ legitimate 
part of the business. 
Circus Berlin had _ its 
usual mid-June engage- 
ment for the Wheaton, IIli- 
nois police under a rented 
Harold Barnes big top. 
Among the performers 
were Bobby and_ Rosa 
Gibbs with the Don John- 
son baby African ele- 
phants, Claude Crumley 
and his dog act, the Flying 
Garcias, Billy Barton, and 
clown Gary Henry. Frank 
Curry, who had organized the McDo- 
nald's Circus in past years, produced two 
shows in Nashville. The first was a combi- 
nation circus and ice show in February 
which was about 60% circus and Las Ve- 
gas type acts and about 40% ice skating. 
Among the circus acts were one of Doug- 
las MacValley's globes of death, Rex Hor- 
ton's bears, and the Nerveless Nocks on 
the sway pole. Curry himself was the 
tingmaster. In September Pepsi Cola 
sponsored his show under a tent seating 
2500 at the Tennessee State Fair. Ring per- 
sonnel included Lilliana Kristensen with 
her leopards, Delilah Wallenda on the 
high wire, and the Bill Morris elephants. 
A former rodeo clown, Curry appeared as 
Zippo the clown in the production, the 
first time he had applied grease paint in 
twenty-two years. 

The Great Wallenda Circus appeared in 
a ball park in Spartanburg, South Carolina 
on October 21. Among the acts were Bar- 
ney Loter's comedy horse, Dick Kohlreis- 
er's ponies, the Flying Valentines, James 
Clement's baby elephant Moxie, Mario 
Wallenda's globe of death, Debbie Wallen- 
da on the sway pole, and the Great Wal- 
lendas on the high wire. Producer Enrico 
Wallenda also did a sky walk as part of 
the date. He got into a beef with promoter 
Mike Kapson, claiming non-payment for 
the date. At year's end the matter was still 
in the courts, although all the personnel 
had been paid for the booking. The Great 
Wallendas also appeared at theme and 


circuses 
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water parks during the summer with 
their acts. 

The Herriott Family Circus had a few 
performances in Florida in February as a 
free show for real estate developers. The 
one ring, open air presentation included 
the Herriotts' horse and dog acts, and Lu- 
ciano and Giovanni Anastasini in juggling 
and risley routines. John and Mary Ruth 
Herriott spent most of the summer at the 
Land of Little Horses near Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and at year's end 
John appeared at the Arabian Nights 
Dinner Theater in Orlando. 

International Circus Royale, pro- 
duced by Gary Lashinsky and Jerry 
Lonn, toured Alaska and the Yukon 
from July 11-23, and appeared in 
Washington state for one date on the 
way back. Among the performers 
making the journey were Yuri Kras- 
nov, hand balancing; Lubov Pisaren- 
kova, aerial rings; Dick Kohlreiser, 
dogs and ponies; Ari Steeples, rola 
bola and unicycles; Les Reinands, 
chimps and unicycles; Ben DeWayne, 
Bauer elephants; Pierre Spenle, Zerbi- 
ni tiger act; the Great Wallendas, high 
wire; and the Flying Espanas. David 
King was the ringmaster. Playing two 
and three days stands in Whitehorse, 
Fairbanks, Soldotna, and Anchorage, 
the show was quite successful. The 
three ringer received reams of press 


attention with numerous front page 
stories. Lithographs were posted up 


to 250 
country. 

The Cristiani Circus rode again 
when Armando and Tino Cristiani 
produced a show for a veteran's group 
near Sarasota in March. The indoor, one 
ring display included Faye Alexander's 
funny Ford, Gilda Cristiani and her five 
uncaged leopards, the Bill Bannister fami- 
ly on the perch pole, the Ashtons risley 
and foot juggling numbers, and three ele- 
phants from George Coronas. Dorian 
Blake was the ringmaster and Wanda 
Kaye led a five piece band. Bill Hall pro- 
duced the Wilmington, Delaware Shrine 
Circus in May with Lilliana Kristensen's 
leopards, and Bobby Moore's elephants 
among the acts. Hall also had a few other 
spot dates. 

Rudi Jacobi had his Rudy Bros. Circus 
in Ocala, Florida in an arena in May. If he 
promoted other dates, their existence 
didn't come across this desk. Among the 
acts booked were Larry Gagnon and his 
black stallion, and the Flying Espanas, 
who presumably supplied the physical 
equipment. Veteran Bob Atterbury pro- 
duced the Lions Club Circus in San Anto- 
nio in October. Mike Naughton's Yankee 
Doodle Circus was in the Northeast dur- 
ing the summer with the Rudi Lenz 
chimps, the Bettina sisters, and the Ham- 


miles away in the isolated 
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pel family clowns. This one had all the 
earmarks of a grandstand display for 
fairs, but confirming evidence was not 
available. Nothing was known of the Uni- 
corn Circus except it played Starrucca, 
Pennsylvania on August 19, or of the In- 
ternational Circus Classic which was at 
Lynden, Washington on September 30- 
October 1. 

Something called Circus Smyrkus from 


Jaime Ibarra set a record for most con- 
secutive completed triple somersaults 
while at the Circus World Museum during 
the summer. He is shown here doing his 
slack wire act at the museum's May open- 
ing. Sheelagh Jones photo. 


Toronto played Hollywood in the early 
summer for the Los Angeles Gay and Les- 
bian Association. The Cream City Semi- 
Circus which appeared in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the summer was really a mime troupe 
whose strongest link with the circus was 
the use of the word in its title. The Circus 
of Mysteries, produced by Dave Naftalin, 
appeared in Oakland on December 28. 
This one was really bizarre as the acts in- 
cluded such non-standard fare as Albani- 
an goat calls, a stripper, a human slime 
pit, belly dancers, and ritual sacrifice. 
Old-pro Don Leslie, the tattooed man and 
sword swallower, was about the tamest 
number on the bill. 

Ringling-Barnum wasn't the only circus 
to send a unit to the Far East as three oth- 
er American shows went overseas. Bruno 
Loyale's Circus Bruno played Micronesia 
under canvas from November 15 until 


January 29, 1990. Many of the locations, 
Saipan example, were combat sites in 
World War II. Making the journey were 
Helen Carpenter, cats; Heidi Wendany, 
dogs and horses; Los Latinos, tight wire; 
Joe Long, bears; and the Espanas, flying 
act. Herbie Weber had the concessions. 
Sponsored by Shell Oil, the show reported 
good business, although some logistical 
problems were experienced. 

Paul Kaye's Great American Cir- 
cus appeared under canvas in Japan 
from March 18 to May 7 with book- 
ings in seven cities. The talent in- 
cluded Wayne Ragen and the lions 
and tigers, the Flying Osgoods, two 
elephants from Don Johnson 
worked by Ken Jones, and Joe and 
Bette Naud and their Lancelot Link 
Chimp number. Tim Tegge was the 
ringmaster. Stateside, Kaye had the 
Evansville, Indiana Shrine date in 
late November. Appearing in the ex- 
hibition were Trudy Strong with the 
John Cueno tigers, Roy Wells with 
the Cueno elephants, King Arthur 
and Goldie on the high wire, Jim 
Hall and his bears, and the Flying 
Vasquez in their first post-Ringling- 
Barnum date. 

The International Circus of 
Dreams, produced by Wini McKay 
and Chester Cable, played four 
weeks indoors in Manilla. Personnel 
making this trek included John Pel- 
ton, Don Johnson tigers; Doug Terra- 
nova, Johnson elephants; the Flying 
Valentines; Yenda Smaha, monkeys 
and Robert Seaton, hand balancing. 
Ed Russell was the ringmaster. Pre- 

viously McKay had a show called the Old 
Time American Circus at the Los Angeles 
County Fair in Pomona from September 
14 to October 1 using Gary and Kari John- 
son's elephant, Alex Abadilla on the sin- 
gle trapeze, and Chester Cable's foot jug- 
gling. She also had other dates including 
one for the Malibu, California Lion's Club 
Chili Cookoff. 

The youth circus flourished. Paul 
Pugh's Wenatchee Youth Circus had side- 
walled dates in Washington state from 
June 17 to August 10. Bruce Pfeffer's Cir- 
cus of the Kids was part of a performing 
arts camp in upstate New York during the 
summer. After the campers learned a few 
rudimentary circus skills, they went on 
the road for a few appearances around the 
area. One of the performers was Nicole 
Feld, daughter of Ringling-Barnum owner 
Kenneth Feld. From February through 
April this one set up shop in southern 
Florida. 

Rob Mermin’s Circus Smirkus was an- 
other circus camp in Burlington, Vermont. 
The performers, all between the ages of 10 
and 17, showed their stuff under a one 
ring big top at various New England loca- 





tions. At one date, young So- 
viet performers joined the 
show as part of a cultural ex- 
change. People magazine 
wrote this one up. While no 
public performances were 
given, circus skills were a ma- 
jor part of the curriculum at 
Camp Winnarainbow, about 
200 miles from San Francisco. 
The camp was headed by 
Hugh Romney, better known 
as Wavy Gravey during his 
salad days as a 1960s counter- 
culture notable. 


Peru, Indiana's Circus City 
Festival Circus had its 30th 
anniversary, playing both 
home and road dates. John 
Fugate of the Circus Hall of Fame was the 
ringmaster. The Flying Eagles were grand 
marshals in the July 22 festival parade. 
Brian Miser, the act's head, and two other 
troupe members had started in the busi- 
ness on the Peru show while high school 
students. Earlier in the year two aerialists 
from Peru were the only Americans rep- 
resented in a world circus competition 
held in Italy. 

The Flying High Circus, made up of 
students at Florida State University, was 
at Georgia's Callaway Gardens in June 


Poster used by International Circus 


Royale at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
July 11-12. Debbie Wallenda collection 
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Great Wallenda Circus in a baseball 
park in Spartanburg, South Carolina on 
October 2!. Enrico Wallenda photo. 


under a 120 foot round top with three 
40foot middle sections. The three ring per- 
formance featured flying trapeze, slack- 
wire, juggling, roller skating, cloud swing 
and perch pole numbers. Sarasota’s Sailor 
Circus gave its annual presentation in late 
March and early April. It held a 40th reun- 
ion on April 1. Among the attenders were 
six performers from the original 1949 
show who participated in a special three 
and a half hour performance. 
Showfolks conducted a number of char- 
ity circuses during the year. Kay Rosaire 
produced the circus held in con- 
junction with the Sarasota circus 
parade at the beginning of the 
year in Robarts Arena. The sixth 
annual Showmen's Circus was 
held in Gibsonton, Florida in mid- 
January. Among those donating 
their time was Wayne Franzen 
with his cat act, Tim Frisco with 
Allan Hill's elephants, John Herri- 
ott with a midget horse, and Stu 
Miller doing magic. Rick Percy di- 
rected the band under the Great 
American big top. The Paul Ea- 
gles Luncheon Club Circus was 
held in Downey, California on 
April 4 to benefit a children's hos- 
pital. John Strong Jr. ate fire and 
swallowed swords, and Gary and 
Kari Johnson with their elephant 
were among the performers ap- 
pearing there. 


A benefit circus was held for 
popular trouper Charlie Moyer on 
March 10 in Sarasota. The Jim 
Nordmark organization put on 
the performance for Showman's 
Relief, a benevolent group found- 
ed by Norma Frazier. At year's 
end the Sarasota Showfolks Cir- 





cus was held at the 
Sailor Circus arena. 
Produced by Serge Co- 
ronas with Lucky Lara- 
bee as ringmaster, the 
display included Vin- 
cent Von Duke's cage 
act, and the Allan Hill 
elephants. Charles 
Schlarbaum had the 
band. 

Numerous individu- 
circus acts worked at 
ports shows, trade 
show, fairs, store pro- 
motions, festivals, cor- 
orate events, even 
ea markets. Show- 
ooms in Las Vegas, 
ake Tahoe, Reno, and 
Atlantic City all had circus acts. A new 
addition to the Circus Circus line-up in 
Las Vegas was the Flying Caballeros. Den- 
nis Lacombe, who was featured on Big 
Apple and Cirque du Soleil in recent sea- 
sons, appeared at Trump's Castle in At- 
lantic City. The Arabian Nights Dinner 
Theater presented a horse show which in- 
cluded bare back riding, dressage, and 
chariot races among the numbers. Gay- 
lord Maynard and his horse Chief Bear 
Paw were featured in the performance. 





The New York City Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department held Circusfest '89 in 
Central Park on June 10. Performers from 
Bradshaw's Circus of World Curiosities, a 
Coney Island sideshow, participated in 
the event. The Pawnee Bill Wild West 
marched again when Pawnee Bill State 
Park in Oklahoma presented a wild west 
show over Memorial Day weekend which 
included classic numbers such as the wag- 
on train raid and the stage coach robbery. 
Former Ringling-Barnum aerial duo Satin 
was the only American act appearing in 
February's Monte Carlo Circus Festival. 

A television show called Great Circuses 
of the World ran early in the year, high- 
lighting, among others, the Big Apple and 
Zerbini shows. ABC cancelled the series 
after seven of the twelve shows were 
broadcast. The Circus of the Stars was 
broadcast by CBS in November. The show 
was criticized by circus professionals as 
minimizing and trivializing their talent by 
giving the impression that television and 
movie personalities could master the craft 
in a matter of weeks. 

In other circus news, Peru's Internation- 
al Circus Hall of Fame inducted Lou Ja- 
cobs, Peggy MacDonald, Jack Smith and 
Noyelles Burkhart. The Hall of Fame also 
launched an ambitious capital campaign, 
and in December announced it had been 
given the old American Circus Corpora- 
tion winter quarters in Peru by the Lyman 
H. Bond family of Indianapolis. Sarasota’s 
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Hubert Castle on Ringling in the 1940s. 


Ring of Fame honored May Wirth, Harold 
Alzana, Fay Alexander, the Zacchini- 
brothers, and Dr. J. Y. Henderson. The 


ceremony was to be held during parade 
week in early 1990. 
Delavan's Clown Hall of Fame induct- 


ed its first class. Lou Jacobs, Red Skelton, 
Mark Anthony, Emmett Kelly, Felix Adler 
and Otto G riebling were honored at the 
April 23 ceremony. In other clown news, 
Clinton, Iowa held Felix Adler Days in 
June, and the Emmett Kelly Jr. Collectors 
Society held a birthday party for Kelly in 
Atlanta in November at which Count 
Nicholas was emcee 

The Barnum Museum in Bridgeport re- 
opened on June 10 following a three year, 
$3.5 million renovation and expansion 
The work of Fred Johnson, the great side- 
show banner painter, was displayed in 
the State of Illinois Art Gallery in Chicago 
from July through September. Circus Kirk 
held a 20 year reunion on September 1 
and 2 at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Among the speakers was former staffer 
Jim Kieffer. A group was formed late in 
the year to buy the Al Ringling Theater in 
an effort to preserve it. Also in Baraboo, 
Chappie Fox was the recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award presented by 
the local Jaycees. 

The Ringling Circus Galleries of the 
Ringling Museum opened in January to 
mixed reviews. The main feature was an 
exhibit on Tom Thumb who was only 
marginally connected to the circus. John 
Ringling was back in the news fifty-three 
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Billy McCabe on Cristiani Bros. in 1958 


years after his death when Henry Ring- 
ing North asked the Ringling Museum- 
trustees to set aside a permanent burial 
site on the museum grounds for Ringling, 
his wife Mabel, and Ida Ringling North. It 
was disclosed that John and Mabel Ring- 
ing's bodies were moved from Fairview, 
New Jersey, where they had been stored 
since 1936, to a Port Charlotte, Florida 
crypt in 1987. The trustees agreed to the 
request on the condition that all the Ring- 
ing descendants settle differences wheth- 
er Ida North should be buried with her 
brother and sister-in-law. This latest chap- 
ter of Ringling wrangling was unresolved 
at year's end with North threatening to 
bury the three in Baraboo if the rest of the 
family didn't support his wishes. A group 
was formed in Sarasota which purchased 
the Jomar, John Ringling’s private car, 
with the intention of restoring it 
No season's review would be complete 
without the annual Dick Garden update 
In brief, he settled some of the cases 
against him, faced new charges, and filed 
personal bankruptcy. He was ordered to 
refrain from activities requiring a license 
under the Animal Welfare Act for fifteen 
years which put him out of the menagerie 
business, and banned from raising money 
in Maryland for life 
Deaths during the year included 
Bumpsy Anthony, old-time clown; Arthur 
Barrett, former Polack concession manag- 
er; Hubert Castle (nee Hal Smith), great 
slack wire artist; Zella Wintermute Hall, 
member of the Wintermute circus family 
and widow of showman Frank Hall; Mike 
Aria, bear trainer; Gottleib J. Fischer, for- 
mer Ringling-Barnum side show giant; 
Billy McCabe, well known clown with 
Cristiani, Vargas and other shows; Gil G. 
Gray, veteran circus owner; Pat Anthony, 
cat trainer who learned his trade at Jun- 
gleland under the GI Bill of Rights; Sara 
Zoppe, retired rider; Charles Moyer, band 
leader; Peter Mortensen, husband of Carin 
Cristiani of the Cristiani elephant act; Ed- 





Bumpsy Anthony on Cole Bros. in 1935, 


die Zacchini, producer; Alfred Yacopi, for- 
mer Ringling-Barnum star; and Clifford E. 
Vargas, showman. 


This overview attempts to be as com- 
prehensive as possible and to whatever 
degree that goal has been reached is in 
large part do to the many people, both 
show folk and show fan, who have made 
me the recipient of a steady flow of infor- 
mation concerning the 1989 circus season. 
They made an immense contribution, and 
I thank them all. They are: Ernest Al- 
brecht, Chris Audibert, Sid Bowers, Carl 
Berger, Bill Biggerstaff, Joe Bradbury, Ar- 
nold Brito, Jerry Cash, Tex Copeland, 
Fred Dahlinger, Jim Dunwoody, Bill El- 
birn, Frank Felt, Bobby Gibbs, John Goo- 
dall, James Hall, Deborah Haney, Jim 
Harshman, Al House, George Hubler, 
Don James, Sheelagh Jones, Larry Kent, 
Charles Koehler, Jim Lawrence, John 
Lenker, Daniel Lyon, Dave Orr, Jerry 
Overstreet, Greg Parkinson, Tom Parkin- 
son, Fred Pfening Jr., John Polacsek, J. 
Scott Pyles, Richard Reynolds, Howard 
Rower, L. A. Sadler, Sol Salzer, Ron San- 
ford, Walter Searfoss, Mike Sporrer, John 
Still, Leroy Sweetland, Frank Thompson, 
Debbie Wallenda, Bill Whitney, and War- 
ren Wood. My apologies if I have missed 
anyone. As always, Don Marcks’ Circus 
Report was indispensable in my research. 
Issues of Amusement Business, Showfolks of 
Sarasota Newsletter, White Tops, and vari- 
ous CFA top and tent publications were 
also useful 
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By Joseph T. Bradbury 


several weeks before the 1936 
S season began the Billboard 

frequently mentioned the name 
Maynard. It was duly noted that two 
shows bearing that name were going on 
the road. Both would be new. Much more 
prominent in Billboard was Ken May- 
nard's Diamond K Ranch Wild West be- 
ing framed in the Los Angeles area. It 
was owned by the well known and popu- 
lar motion star and was to move on fif- 
teen or more railroad cars. The other 
show to use the Maynard name was be- 
ing organized in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts by Harry A. Maynard and his broth- 
er Albert. It was to be a small motorized 
circus using the title of Maynard Bros., a 
true brother's outfit. This little New Eng- 
land lasted only about three 
weeks 

The first public news of Maynard Bros 
came in the form of an advertisement in 
the February 15, 1936 Billboard which 
read: "Want general agent, aerial acts, 
concert feature, sideshow features, boss 
canvasman who can drive. Musicians 
and clowns. State all in letter, Maynard 
Bros. Circus, 55 Adams Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts." 

A Maynard Bros. Circus letterhead in 
the Pfening Archives dated Feburary 28, 
1936 from Harry Maynard to Bill Kasiska 
listed Harry A. Maynard's home address 
as 55 Adams Street and the winter quar- 
ters at the rear of 926 Columbus Avenue 
in Springfield. Maynard wrote: "En- 
closed you will find letterhead of May- 
nard Bros. Circus and regret to say I can 
find no use [for] you as I have all the help 
I need in that line. 

“Hoping some day you may be proud 
to own one of the enclosed letterheads. 
Thanking you kindly for your interest.” 

The March 14 Billboard carried a short 
article which said Maynard Bros. One 
Ring Circus was being organized in 
Springfield. The show had two light 


circus 
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plants, a four pole big top, seats and four 
trucks. Stock consisted of six ponies, two 
mules, two high school horses, five 
trained goats and some pigeons. Five men 
were in quarters painting and taking care 
of the stock. 

Unfortunately this was the only infor- 
mation giving any details of the physical 
equipment. A later note at the time of the 
show's closing mentioned six trucks which 
is probably more correct. The color 
scheme for the vehicles white and 
probably lettered in red. A sideshow and 
cookhouse were carried and a wild west 
type aftershow was presented 

It is doubtful the performance was pre- 
sented in a one ring format using a four 
center pole big top. This is assuming all of 
the information was correct. It 


was 


early 


This photo of Maynard Bros. Circus ap- 
peared in the May 20, 1936 New London, 
Connecticut Day. Although of poor quality 
it is the only known photo of the show 
Clifford Beebe collection 


NORTH STONINGTON’'S FIRST 


wil’ 


would have been possible to have a four 
pole top using one large center middle 
piece and two very short side middles, 
but this is unlikely. Probably the Maynard 
Bros. big top was about a 60 foot with 
three 30s or 20s in a three ring layout. 

No information available mentions an 
elephant. The Charles Davis files in the 
Wes Herwig collection do not list an ele- 
phant on the show. Nor is one listed in the 
Woodcock files. Likewise there is no evi- 
dence the show had a wild animal caged 
menagerie 

Small motorized the mid 
1930s using six trucks also carried eight or 
ten privately owned vehicles, such as 
house trailers and trucks with living 


circuses of 


quarters 

There was a short notice in the April 14 
Billboard noting that Hal Savage had writ- 
ten from New Bedford, Massachusetts 
that he had contracted his slide for life act 
with Maynard for the coming season. He 
was to join the show on April 11 

The show, although not mentioning the 
Maynard title, had an ad in the April 18 
Billboard. It read: “Wanted for motorized 
circus, fast tumbling act, good wire act do- 
ing two or more. Bar performers, riding 
act, prop boys, wild west concert, trap 
drummer, good pit shows. Jerry Small, 
William Kane, Texas Joe Clark write. For 
sale-grab, popcorn, ball game, custard, 
palmist. Ted Worth, 125 Chestnut Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Ted Worth mentioned in the ad 
was not identified but the Chestnut Street 
address later was identified as one used 
by Harry Maynard, the senior partner of 
the show. Worth may have been superin- 
tendent or assistant manager. The conces- 
sions offered for sale indicates a carnival 
connection. No background material on 
the Maynards has been found but a good 
possibility exists they had a carnival back- 
ground, as was the case with the owners 


INTO TROUBLE 
oe i 








of another motorized circus, Bockus & 
Kilonis, which was being framed in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire in the spring of 
1936. 

An early April Billboard reported that- 
New England roads were in bad condi- 
tion due to the worst flooding the area 
had ever seen. The restoration of the high- 
ways would take some time. Owners of 
motorized circuses and carnivals intend- 
ing to play New England towns were ad- 
vised to arrange their itineraries for later 
in the season. Rhode Island was the 
only state in the region to escape the fury 
of the floods. It was noted that rail shows 
would not be adversely affected as the 
rapid restoration of road beds was then 
under way. New England was not the 
only section of the country suffering from 
flooded rivers and streams in the spring 
of 1936. 

Maynard Bros, opened the 1936 season 
at Windsor Locks, Connecticut on April 
27. After a Sunday off for travel the show 
next played Southington on the 29th and 
Bristol on the 30th. All of the few known 
dates the show played were in the state of 
Connecticut 





This feature on Maynard Bros. Circus 
appeared in the 1936 edition of the Circus 
Magazine. Pfening Archives 


The Billboard carried no opening review 
of the show's performance. Fortunately 
he Maynard show used the services of 
tircus Magazine, Wild West and Animal Re 
view, a publication sold to circuses and 
carnivals of the period. The name of the 
how was imprinted on a common cover 
nd carried a few pages on the show fea- 
tured as well as a number of others. Due 
to the short life of the Maynard show no 
actual copies of the publication carrying 
hat title have been located, and it is nec- 
essary to use the text from another show. 
A copy of the 1936 magazine carrying 
he Martin Bros. Trained Animal Cir- 
cus on the cover in the Pfening Ar- 
chives contains pages on Martin Bros., 
Seils-Sterling, Lewis Bros., Bob Morton, 
Conroy Bros., Joe B. Webb, Barnett Bros., 
Atterbury Bros., Silver Bros., Kuhn, Jethro 
Almond, Bailey Bros., Famous Robbins, 
Vanderburg Bros., Robinson Bros., Barney 
Bros. and Maynard Bros. circuses, as well 
as the Rubin & Cherry, Snapp, F. H. Bee, 
Al C. Hansen, Dennert & Knepp, Corey 
and Kaus carnivals. The Maynard pro- 
gram was listed along with several para- 
graphs of general text describing the new 
show. The Maynard copy offered some 
information of interest but much of it was 
typical press agent hype. The only May- 
nard illustration showed Mrs. Emma Zoc- 
co, an iron jaw performer. 

After the stand at Bristol, Connecticut 
on April 30 no dates have been found 








MAYNARD BROS. 





MOTORIZED CIRCUS 


Tek is nothing quite like starting off 


he Circus season with a brand new coat 
of paint. And the Maynard Bros. have 
painted their trucks a fresh coat of white 
‘The newly motorized outfit looks very resplen 
dent as it moves over the highways of New 


England 


A hundred and fifty performers make up 


the Maynard personnel. These include acro 


bats, animal trainers, clowns, horse riders, 


bucking horse riders and acrialists 


Happy 
in their gaily painted trucks, the show moves 
into New England bringing the thrill of a 
lifetime to the youngsters as well as to the 


oldsters. For years the Maynard Circus has 


had the reputation for clean, wholesome per 


formances 


The Flint’s Concert Band, which boasts 
of a repertory of both classical and popular 
selections, will entertain before and between 


acts. They will even be glad to play your 
request numbers, making the performance 
Mra. Emma Zocco, spectacular iron jaw and performer 


something of a concert as well as a circus as ten Jews 


PROGRAM 


; DISPLAY NO. 1 
Capt. Pierce and his famous pony trio drill. This performance will please both the youngsters and the 
grown ups 
; ; DISPLAY NO. 2 
The Dolly Sisters, Pearl and Pauline, will thrill you in their sensational aerial act. 
DISPLAY NO. 3 
The famous European horse “Red Queen” will perform in her fast and furious tricks, featured by her trainer 
Capt. Pierce 
DISPLAY NO. 4 
Madame Emma Zocco, the daring, charming performer, will feature her famous Iron Jaw, Spanish Web 
and aerial acts. 
DISPLAY NO. 5 
‘Cheeko" Davis, the world’s foremost balancing table clown. He is the funniest, daringest clown known 
the world over 
DISPLAY NO. 6 
Featurjng the Flying Dickens Bros. trapeze and bar acts—thrilling, daring, aerial stunts. 
DISPLAY NO. 7 
The original Pete, the only unridable mule in circus today Try and ride him, Let the clown show you how. 
Featured by Chester Wright and George Chandler. 
DISPLAY NO 8 
Col. Maynard featuring his famous three Arabian ponies. It took several months of hard work to train 
these ponies. The kiddies will be thrilled at this performance 
DISPLAY NO. 9 
Slide for life from the highest pole in the Big Top to the ground. Several other aerial acts and great thrills, 


DISPLAY NO. 10 
Now we have the pleasure of featuring Mile. Lilia Keefe, the famous girl horse rider, riding Harry, Dancing 
King of the ring. This performer makes her debut with this circus 
































DISPLAY NO. 11 
Featuring “Sally” the famous comical mule with assistance of clowns. 





DISPLAY NO, 12 
Featuring Capt. Pierce with his four famous wire-walking mountain goats and several different stunts you 
must see to believe 





DISPLAY NO. 13 


Here they are—The Four Still Bros, Clowns—plenty of laughs, roars, when you see these four humorous 
clowns. 





DISPLAY NO. 14 
Featuring “Baby Queen” the dancing pony and her pal “Deck” the famous show dog 





DISPLAY NO. 15 
Clowns raring to do their stuff will entertain young and old with their tricks during the whole performance. 
These men are especially trained clowns and employ the most original jokes known. It took years of 
experience to develop such astonishingly well-trained performers. 





DISPLAY NO. 16 
Closing with the European Riding Act Supreme—The Riding Maynards. 
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until May 16 when the show was in Mys- 
tic, Connecticut, the final stand of the 
short three week season. Maynard was 
scheduled to play North Stonington, Con- 
necticut on May 18. The trucks and per- 
sonnel moved to that town but the show 
did not set up. Evidently all funds had 
run out and an interesting drama was act- 
ed out. It will be told from two sources, 
the Billboard and local newspapers. The 
May 30 Billboard carried an article head- 
lined: "Maynard Bros. in sheriffs hands.” 
It was dated Westerly, 
Rhode Island, May 23 
and read as_ follows 
"The Maynard Bros, Cir- 
cus, motorized, blew up 
at North Stonington, 
Connecticut, five miles 
from here, on Monday 
(18) and the show is 
now in the hands of 
Deputy Sheriff Staunton 
S. Green 

“According to a story 
in the Westerly Sun, the 
owners of the show tried 

) ‘pull a fast one’ on the thirty perform- 
ers, musicians, freaks etc. by sneaking out 
during the early hours of Tuesday morn- 
ing without paying the help, in fact it is 
said they hadn't been paid for three 
weeks. The employees halted the morn- 
ing proceedings until the arrival of Sheriff 
Green and attorney F. Gallagher and an 
attachment was placed on the circus prop- 
erties. The attachment was placed until 
the owners could get enough money to 
pay off the help. Up to this time they have 
not done so." 

A week later the Billboard reported, 
“among those who were with Maynard 
Bros. Circus which folded recently at 
North Stonington, Connecticut, were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ed Simpson, Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas Zocco, Dare-devil Ivan Mosely, 
Cheeko Davis, Winky Anderson, William 
C. H. Lamb, Victor O'Weise, Ted Worth, 
Edward LaFond, James Gunn, E. P. Flint, 
Roy Lewis, Al Boatman, Nolan Cargile, 
Harry Seavet and Bob Oliver." 

The Maynard matter made news for the 
next couple of weeks in the Billboard. The 
June 13 issue said that a judgement for 
$517 against the property of Maynard 
Bros. Circus attached by the employees 
for arrears of pay was filed May 18. The 
equipment which had been stored, was to 
be sold to satisfy the judgement. The wild 
and domestic animals belonging to the 
circus were not included in the attach- 
ment. They had been on the farm of Cur- 
tis Eccleston until May 27 when they were 
taken to the show's headquarters at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Another account said that the stranded 
Maynard personnel were shown hospital- 
ity by local citizens as well as circus fans 


TICKET 
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ADMIT 
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living in the area. Mrs. Ethel Moosey, pro- 
prietor of the Dew Drop Inn, her sisters 
and parents provided food for twenty- 
two troupers w ho attached the show 
Their inn was the home of show people 
who extended their thanks to the Moosey 
family and the fans 

The White Tops identified two of the cir- 
cus fans as Bugs Raymond of Norwich, 
Connecticut and CFA national secretary 
Walter M. Buckingham and commented 
that they showed the true spirit of the or- 


MAYNARD BROS. CIRCUS 
Lithograph Ticket a alls 


Have this Order always on hand so as to cause no delay 
to Inspector when he calls 


Leave Lithographs Up Until 
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Advertising ticket used by the Maynard 
show in 1936. Pfening Archives 


ganization when they took food to per- 
formers and workmen of the Maynard 
show who were stranded in North Ston- 
ington. 

In 1987 Bob Sabia wrote the author and 
sent a couple of newspaper photostats 
concerning the demise of the Maynard 
show. Sabia suggested that I contact Cliff 
Beebe who lived in Mystic, Connecticut, 
near North Stonington in hope he might 
offer to further research the local newspa- 
per files. 

Beebe not only graciously did that but 
also made contact with local residents 
who recalled the Maynard affair some fif- 
ty years ago. Both the Day published in 
New London and the Westerly Sun in 
Westerly, Rhode Island carried stories, 
some of which were also quoted in Bill- 
board articles. 

One of the longest and most informa- 
tive articles came in the May 20 New Lon- 
don Day. It also ran a photo picturing sev- 
eral of the Maynard trucks. This is the 
only Maynard photo found. It seems May- 
nard Bros. was scheduled to be the first 
circus ever to play North Stonington, at 
least according to the newspaper writer 

The article was headlined “North Ston- 
ington has first circus but alas, there's no 
money to pay performers." The story 
written by A. Morgan Stewart read as fol- 
lows: “During the height of the severe 
electrical storm late Monday night and 
early yesterday morning, a band of more 
than thirty workers, musicians, perform- 
ers and sideshow men connected with 
Maynard Bros. Circus formed a human 


chain across the only exit from a lot on the 
farm of Curtis Eccleston, and prevented 
the management of the show from taking 
wild animals and equipment from the 
grounds in what they described as a plot 
to break up the show and have them 
stranded 

“The chain stood in a drenching rain for 
several hours while Edward Saford and 
William C. H. Lumb arranged with attor- 
ney John H. Gallagher of Pawcatuck to 
draw up a writ of attachment and then for 
Deputy Sheriff Stanton 
S. Greene of Pawcatuck 
to serve it, aS a means 
of collecting back wag- 
es. 

“Has everything but 
money 

“In all its history, 
North Stonington has 
never been honored 
with the presence of a 
circus, but one is here 
now, big top and all. 
It's really a great show, 
and appears to have 
everything except money, according to 
Sheriff Greene, who intends to keep it 
here until the later is obtained 

"According to the story told Mr. Gal- 
lagher, the circus left headquarters in 
Springfield (Massachusetts) April 26 and 
opened the next day in Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut. Things seemed to be going 
well, the performers said, but all of a sud- 
den the advance billing was cut down 
from a week to three days and when the 
show played Mystic Saturday, it was 
billed only 24 hours in advance. Early 
Sunday morning it moved on to North 
Stonington without any billing 

“Performers said they spent most of 
Sunday looking for Harry Maynard, the 
senior partner, whose whereabouts had 
not been known to them for several days. 
Unable to locate him, they made demands 
on his brother, Albert Maynard, for back 
wages. Some had been paid one week, 
they said, while others had not been paid 
during the three weeks that the show had 
been on the road. Maynard is said to have 
promised to see what he could do 

“Performers get suspicious. 

“The performers said they began to fear 
that something was amiss Monday morn- 
ing when no orders were receive d for the 
big top to go up, which means there was 
to be no performance in North Stoning- 
ton. 

"All retired to their tents expecting to 
move on yesterday morning to Taftville. 
About 10:30 Monday night, however the 
performers claim that heads of the show, 
with several new drivers attempted to 
take the equipment back to headquarters 
in Springfield. 

"One of the performers, awakened by 
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an unruly goat, noted the suspicious ac- 
tions of new men on the grounds and 
quickly awakened other workers and per- 
formers. Disregarding the drenching rain 
the human chain was formed across the 
only exit from the lot by Mrs. Edward 
Simpson, tight wire artist and Dare-devil 
Ivan Mosely 
"Tightwire artist in tight spot 

"While the chain was being formed a 
big truck carrying the lighting plant made 
for the exit, according to the performers, 
and stopped within a matter of inches of 
Mrs. Simpson. Saford and Lumb called 
state police at Groton barracks and trou- 
pers George Seidell and James Reardon 
hurried to the scene. They told the per- 
formers there was nothing they could do 
as the case was one calling for civil action 
They stood by, however, to see that Mrs. 
Simpson was not hit 

"It was two o'clock yesterday morning 
when Sheriff Greene went to the lot with 
the writ of attachment, but Mrs. Simpson, 
with other performers and musicians, 
was still standing in the exit, and the wild 
animal trucks were lined up with motors 
running. 

"Mr. Greene appointed Adam Kucha- 
vich of North Stonington as keeper of the 
property days, and Harry Buckley as 
keeper nights. 

"Animals must eat 

“Today the circus remains on the Ec- 
cleston lot. Workers and performers 
passing the time away at Dew Drop Inn 
across the road, and animals are 
on the Eccleston farm 

“Many of the show people are without 
funds, but other troupers are 
them out. 

“Alfred Maynard left early yesterday 
for Springfield to see if he can raise 
enough money to release the attachment 
He had not returned to the grounds early 
today. 

"The amount due the workers and per- 
formers range from $4 to $125 

The Day in its May 23 edition contin- 
ued the Maynard saga with an article 
headlined “Circus animals not attached 
and it's problem to get Feed; fat lady fast 
loosing weight.” The story read: “Things 
have changed from bad to worst for the 
more than thirty workers, performers and 
musicians of the Maynard Bros. Circt 
who forced the show to make a ‘holdove 
engagement in North Stonington ear 
Tuesday morning by attaching the equi 
ment for back wages. 

"Yesterday Sheriff Stanton S. Greene of 
Pawcatuck had all the trucks and equip- 
ment driven to Pawcatuck for storage in ¢ 
garage until such time as disposition is 
made on the writ of attachment 

"The wild animals and live stock of the 
show were not included in the attachment 
proceedings, so the amusement people 


are 


grazing 


helping 
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Bockus & Kilonis Circus newspaper ad 
for Westerly, Rhode Island. The show was 
near North Stonington at the time of the 
Maynard debacle. Paul Horsman collec 
tion 


and workers find themselves on location 
without ec uipment, but with a lot of live 
stock and themselves to provide for with- 
funds 
While 


ou 
the Maynard brothers are 
out trying to raise funds, their er 
remain in their privately owned tent vil- 
lage on the location leased from G. Curtis 
Eccleston for a performance last Monday 
Last night the circus band, under the 
direction of bandmaster E. P. Flint, gave a 
public concert on the grounds 
"The plight of the show is no end of 
worry to the performers, stranded here 
for nearly a week now. It was pointed out 
at the grounds yesterday that Sadie, the 
fat lady with the sideshow, is losing three 
or four agen a day, and may not be 
able to get another position 
"Affairs of the workers and performers 
nandled by attorney John F. Gal- 
Pa weatuck 


ployees 


sterly Sun publi nearby 


Westerly, Rhode Island also cov- 
ered the Maynard story in its May 
20 edition. The story was headed 
"Stonington Sheriff suddenly finds 
circus on his hands. Deputy Stan- 
ton S. Greene called in when fail- 
ure to pay help leads to mutiny in 
the ranks of Maynard Bros. in 
North Stonington. Deputy Sheriff 
Greene has a full size circus, an as- 
sorted collection of 

freaks and a brass band his 
hands today and doesn't know 
what to do with them all because 
of a mutiny in the ranks of the 
Maynard show in North Stoning- 
ton Monday night 

"The Sheriff's 


sideshow 
on 


troubles started 
when the owners of the show tried 
to ‘pull a fast one’ on the thirty 
performers, musicians and freaks 
by sneaking out during the early 
hours of Tuesday morning with- 
out paying the help, in fact they 
hadn't been paid up for three 
weeks. The employees halted the 
moving proceedings until the arri- 
val of Greene and attorney John F. 
Gallagher and an attachment was 
placed on the circus properties 

"The attachment was placed un- 
til the owners could beg or borrow 
enough money to pay off the help 
but up until noon today they 
hadn't paid. Rations are low at the 
circus and Sheriff Greene will 
have some hungry animals to feed 
if the owners do not get results 
very quickly. The sideshow freaks 
will also have to be cared for and the sher- 
iff does not relish the thought of feeding 
Sadie, the fat lady 

"Apparently trouble has been brewing 
in the circus ranks for some time. The em- 
ployees claim that they have received no 
pay for three weeks. On Saturday the 
show went on to Mystic but the atten- 
dance was disappointing and the owners 
failed to even cover expenses. According 
to the booking agent they were scheduled 
to perform in North Stonington on Mon- 
day but after camping there all day the 
workers received no orders to put up the 





25c 


tents, and their suspicions were aroused 
In nen own words the 'thought there was 
something in the wind.’ 


"They retired on Monday night but 
shortly after 9:30 pm one of the perform- 
ers was awakened by the roar of the 
trucks and aroused the others. They dis- 
covered that the owners were attempting 
to clear out the six trucks and equipment 
and leave them stranded in the village. 

"Quickly forming a living chain the 
scantily clad workers stood across the 
only exit from the field, preventing the 
trucks from leaving until the arrival more 
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than an hour later of attorney Gallagher 
and Sheriff Greene. An attachment was 
placed on the property of Harry and Al- 
bert Maynard of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts who owned the circus. Food is being 
given the stranded circus people by a 
Norwich member of the Circus Fans, a na- 
tional organization of well to do men 
which works throughout the country for 
the benefit of circuses. According to the 
story of one of the veteran performers of 
the Maynard show, the members of the 
Circus Fans are all wealthy men who 
spend their summer vacations traveling 
under the big top. The Norwich man is a 
director of the Thames American Trust 
Company.” 


Too bad that today, fifty four years lat- 
er all CFA members are not that rich and 
have as leisurely summers as suggested 
in this newspaper account. It is clear that 
organized circus fans had a good reputa- 
tion with show people in those days 

The following day, May 21, the Wester 
ly Sun carried another article describing 
the Maynard situation. It had a long head- 
ing: "Sheriff Greene getting grayer every 
hour. Stonington deputy finds new circus 
responsibilities exacting. Help await pay 
Sadie, fat lady, in danger of being trans- 
ferred to skeleton tent.” The article read: 
“A few more gray hairs were evident on 
the head of Deputy Sheriff Greene today 
as the wage trouble between the owners 
and troupers of the Maynard circus re- 
mained unsettled. At noon today the sher- 
iff still was the boss of the show at its 
North Stonington stand because the own- 
ers had failed to show up with back wag- 
es as they promised. Attorney Gallagher 
expressed the opinion that the trouble 
would be straightened out this afternoon. 

"In the meantime the enforced diet is 
having a bad effect on the sideshow per- 
formers. If the trouble is not settled quick- 
ly Sadie the fat lady will be out of a job 
for she is losing weight at a rapid rate. 
Ted Reed, chief barker and head man of 
the sideshow, practiced his sleight of 
hand tricks this morning but despite his 
best efforts he could not produce a much 
desired pot roast or even a loaf of bread 
from the silk hat. Tom the tatttooed man 
must have read the handwriting on the 
wall for he left the show Saturday night 
just before the trouble started 

"One of the disgruntled troupers was 
loud in his condemnation this morning of 
the Maynard brothers for the 
they pulled on their employees 

"The trouper explained he was a gentle- 
man of leisure and had joined the circus 
only to wear out his old clothes. ‘I had 
two of everything when I joined the show 
on April 27th,’ he said, ‘and now I have 
one of nothing.’ 

“He expressed the belief that the own- 


fast one’ 
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Gorman Bros. Circus played New Lon- 
don, Connecticut May 23, while Maynard 
was having its troubles in North Stoning- 
ton. Pfening Archives 


ers had been making money in all of the 
towns and were just awaiting such an op- 
portunity to jump out without paying the 
help. He said that he had driven Harry 
Maynard to the Western Union office each 
night after the show and it was his belief 
that his boss had been wiring money back 
to Springfield. ‘Every show has a Houdi- 
ni,” he continued, ‘and Harry Maynard 
was ours. After collecting the money he 
did a disappearing act each night.” 


The booking agent also came in for 
criticism. 'He had been booking us in cow 


pastures, sawdust 
ground, backyard 


piles, holes in the 
places and garbage 


dumping grounds during the past two 
weeks,’ our informer continued 

“Apparently there is internal strife in 
the ranks of the workers for it was dis- 
closed that a certain group termed as ‘the 
unholy five’ was using the only stove 
owned by the show and as a result the 
others could get no hot water to wash up 
or shave 

"The circus carries an assortment of 
trained dogs, ponies, goats and horses 
and each performer is a combination of la- 
borer, musician, clown, artist, and dog 
trainer. 

“Albert Maynard, youngest of the 
brothers, made a trip to New York City in 
an effort to raise the necessary funds. He 
had not communicated with Sheriff 
Greene up to noon today but it is expect- 
ed that he will sometime before night 

"The Sheriff is undecided as to what he 
will do if no settlement is forthcoming 
According to law he should store the at- 
tached property until the matter is settled 
in court, but his two day sojourn with the 
circus has stirred his roving blood 
Friends say, and it would be no surprise if 
he took to the road as ringmaster 

No doubt many readers have encoun- 
tered the "disgruntled circus trouper" and 
can relate to the often heard “mouthings" 
in the past. The description of the booking 
agent and selection of lots is particularly 
familiar. 

The drama ended a short time later 
when the Maynard Bros. Circus was sold 
to Coleman Bros. Shows, a motorized car- 
nival which maintained winter quarters in 
Middleton, Connecticut. The exact date 
and terms of the sale are not known. It 
was reported in the Billboard in an article 
dated June 20 that the sale had recently 
taken place, but no further details were 
given. Presumably the funds from the sale 
enabled the Maynard brothers to pay the 
sum owed to the employees for back pay 
and get all attachments released. Nothing 
further was published about the activities 
of the Maynards. Their circus lasted only 
three weeks. 

The other Maynard show, Ken May- 
nard's Wild West, had a similar short life, 
in fact it didn't play as many stands as 
that of the Springfield Maynards. Both 
shows seemed to have the same problem 
under funding just not enough sheckles in 
the sack to keep going. Harry and Albert 
Maynard for sure suffered a bad press 
and their side of the story was never told. 
Possibly their intention in attempting to 
move the equipment from the North Ston- 
ington lot was not as it appeared to the 
show employees. Regardless of their in- 
tent the show troupers, it is assumed, 
were finally paid all due them, but the 
Maynards had to dispose of their show to 
do it. 

Coleman Bros. carnival is still on the 








road and has been on the scene in New 
England, particularly in Connecticut, 
since at least 1923, possibly even longer. 
Wes Herwig feels it may have been on the 
road for seventy-five years. Herwig's 
notes that the Colemans, after obtaining 
the Maynard show in 1936, kept it intact 
and installed it on the back end of their 
midway, but it was short-lived even 
there. Final disposition of the show is not 
known but probably the vehicles and as 
much of the physical property as practical 
was absorbed into the carnival. Cliff 
Beebe while researching information for 
this article visited the Coleman Bros. 
show on their lot during a stand in Con- 
necticut in 1988 and contacted the present 
generation of Colemans hoping to find 
someone who might have direct informa- 
tion on the purchase of Maynard Bros 
Unfortunately none of them knew any- 
thing about it 

Although the natives living in North 
Stonington were deprived of seeing the 
Maynard Bros. performances they would 
have had ample opportunity to see a 
couple of other circuses within easy driv- 
ing distance at about the same time as 
Maynard's scheduled appearance. Cliff 
Beebe discovered that the Bockus & Kilo- 
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Almost everyone has a fantasy of running 
away to join a traveling circus. Jeremiah 
Colquitt did just that and became a protege 
of Mollie Bailey. Known affectionately by 
several generations of Texans as “Aunt Mol. 
lie," she ran the famous Mollie A. Bailey 
Show for almost half a century. She called it 
"a Texas show for Texas people.” But the 
author's biography of this colorful lady entre 
preneur is for everyone who loves the cir. 
cus. The author, who grew up in Gary, Indi- 
ana, and now lives in Houston, not only 
researched the life of Mollie Bailey but also 
the traveling circus of that turn-of-the 
century era. While the story reads like a 
novel, the author is faithful in depicting this 
storybook circus queen. Even Jeremiah, 
whom Mollie called “Cotton,” had a real life 
counterpart. 5 3/4 x 8 3/4, illustrated, glos 
sary of circus terms and extensive bibliogra: 
phy 
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nis Wild Animal Circus played Westerly, 
Rhode Island, only five miles away, on 
May 15, 1936. Beebe also learned that Gor- 
man Bros. Circus, considerably larger 
than Maynard or Bockus & ’ Kilonis, 
played New London, Connecticut on May 
23. 


The climax of Beebe's investigation in 
North Stonington came when he made 
contact with and interviewed on two occa- 
sions Curtis Moosey, proprietor of the 
Dew Drop Inn located on Route 2 at 
North Stonington. Both the Moosey name 
and Dew Drop Inn were mentioned in 
Billboard accounts of the shows folding. 
Mr. Moosey said his family had owned 
the Dew Drop since it was founded in 
1918. As a young man in 1936 he still had 
sharp memories of the Maynard drama 
and was able to point out the farm field 
across from the Inn. Little has changed in 
the passing years. The Eccleston farm 
mentioned in the Billboard and newspaper 
accounts is bordered by a stone wall adja- 
cent to the main road. The entire rustic 
setting remained virtually unchanged and 
a narrow barway through the walls could 
still be seen until 1989 when condos were 
built an the land. This is the place where 
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the Maynard troupers, with their hands 
joined prevented the trucks from leaving. 

Mr. Moosey recalls there were two plac- 
es across the street from his establishment 
where the Maynard property was parked. 
Some vehicles were parked in a barn 
which was later destroyed in the 1938 hur- 
ricane, while others were a short distance 
away. 

Not all of the performers departed im- 
mediately when the matter was finally re- 
solved. Moosey remembers that one of the 
show's wild west cowboys, named 
Hamm, stayed for a while. He had a black 
and white jumping horse. In the perfor- 
mance the horse, a true and magnificent 
jumper, would jump over a Hudson auto- 
mobile. Also staying behind was a knife 
thrower and his wife. They remained in 
their house trailer for about six months 
Moosey often saw them practicing their 
craft out of doors 

When asked if the Maynard show had 
an elephant Moosey responded without 
hesitation that he had not seen one. 


The author wishes to thank Curtis Moo- 
sey, Bob Sabia, Wes Herwig and especial- 
ly Clifford Beebe for their help on this ar- 
ticle 
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Clyde Beatty and his wild animals in 
Madison Square Garden during the 1934 
Ringling-Barnum engagement. Pfening 
Archives 


The sick and aging John Ringling was 

armen weais8caaiat ' 1 3 not fairing as well. The News quipped 

ri i Ah iii iilitil i initil {Mi IK that the employer of animal trainers "who 

WRIA) SS INWVI CHOTA? TH Ni ul MH IN i Mt i! ‘ SOS pend the tempers of jungle beasts to their 
HE VENA poearing 

- wae! ith a Wud! will, today asked the law for the second 


iy t ; F 
aboyn ik ij! Wty gg i ie 1 ‘a time in six months to divorce him from 


iu es 
¢ ult il the blonde young wife whose temper he 
Wi) an ule See 


Mi) thas Ke ne had found ‘violent and ungovernable.""4 
; ai ae Ringling, who suffered from thrombosis, 

’ insisted his pulse jumped from 68 to 82 

when she flew into a rage on being asked 
ba =a to go for dinner. His pulse soared from 76 
to 104 when she denounced him in the 
presence of servants in his house.> The 
News also ran a two page article, "Rin- 
glings Own Circus But Find Life Isn't 
One,” that outlined the brothers’ family 


rows and divorce suits.° 
2 eatt What this meant for Beatty was that 
Gumpertz was still in charge of the circus 
empire and the two did not see eye to 
and the eye. The manager dropped Beatty's bill- 


ing to third or fourth and radically cut his 


N pre-season publicity. Beatty was probab ly 
ew or ress further irritated by the publicity Frank 
Buck was garnering at the Music Hall, a 

treatment denied his picture a year previ- 

By Joanne Carol Joys ous. Buck's picture grossed $12,000 its 

first week, during which he did five 

shows a day at Radio City, made four 

PART TWO two national articles appeared; "Clyde transcription records, a movie newsreel, 

ACT IV-—1934-THE SPLIT Beatty Says Women Are Like Tigers,” in and had five speaking appointments at 
Pictorial Review and another on March public schools.” In fact, the ads read in a 

B eatty's career sped alongin high 18 in the Sunday supplement Every very circus-like manner: "Lord of the Jun- 








year. The 1933 Hagenbeck-Wallace Week Magazine 3 gle! Knight of the Wilds! He hurls his 
season was a success, and in Sep- very life in the teeth of earth's most vi- 
tember in Bristol, Virginia, he married Lobby poster for The Lost Jungle, a se- cious beasts! Fights them, conquers them, 
his long-time girl friend Harriet I rial producted by Mascot Productions in takes them alive-to make ten million 
At the winter date in Cleveland, Beatty 1934. Author's collection. men and women revel in undreamed of 
gained more publicity when he thrills."8 The promo- 
called forth in rehearsal, a com- tional ad for Wild 
mittee of four brother lions to P > Cargo in the March 
punish Sammy, a renegade lion 7 p 27 Variety called his 
who had killed a lioness. All- ; h } ae) 4 jungle circus, “the 
time attendance records were 0 . ° hy s , e biggest show on 
broken at the Public Hall. Ten / é - d earth! His tent is the 
thousand jammed into one per- . ¢ : ) F big blue top of jungle 
formance and the manager or- 5 skies!!! His stars are 
dered the outside doors opened . : ‘ b 4, ‘ kings and clowns of 
so that the four thousand out- - - the wilds! .. . His ro- 
side could see there was no > . ss 3 ¥ mance the raw and 
room left.! : F . . 2 reckless courage of 
After this, he was off to Hol- \ eo - he-man fighting a 
lywood and the Mack Sennett \ i c . = ‘ howling hell!" The 
Studio to make a_twelve- } 9 " ‘ ad urged showmen 
chapter serial for Mascot, enti- Sin — to maximize profits 
tled The Lost Jungle. Early in ¢ ~y Pe - ‘ by advertising it like 
March, Ringling officials an- \ 3 Ta % a circus.? 
nounced that Beatty would f \ cass | < ptt The final straw 
play both the Ringling New } came when the cir- 
York date and the Hagenbeck- Chae a . cus was scheduled to 
Wallace Chicago Coliseum en- , MASCOT open without a full 
gagement.* During this month, 2 proouction ~ rehearsal. Dexter Fel- 
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lows claimed it would give a perfor- 
mance “superchareded with excitement." 
No one, however, was more nervous than 
Beatty who had just arrived in town 
“with his forty-seven animals and his 
bride." Twenty of the big cats were new 
acquisitions and Beatty had not per- 
formed with them since January. Two 
months was an unusually long period of 
idleness for both Beatty and the cats. "I 
think they'll remember me, all right,” he 
said, "but what I'm afraid of is that 
they've forgotten each other. . . . I'll prob- 
ably have trouble keeping them apart."!? 
Beatty then reportedly got into a strong 
disagreement with Gumpertz over the 
lack of rehearsal time and walked out. He 
knew this meant the end of the wonder- 
ful times in New York, but refused to re- 
lent until he was granted rehearsal time. 
When the circus opened—filled by all 
reports with more action than ever, Beat- 
ty’s act went over well (although Variety 
reported the cats were a little lethargic) n 
Beatty was especially effective when he 
passed his pistol and whip outside the 
steel-barred enclosure to “hypnotize” the 
roll-over tiger. "The sigh that goes up 
from the audience when the tiger is 
through rolling and Beatty is out of the 
cage is like the exhaust of a million bath 
tubs."!2 If it was true Beatty's publicity 
had been ordered cut, then it becomes ev- 
ident that the Broadway columnists had 
not publicized him as a favor to the cir- 
cus or because of a payoff by Ringling. 
They sincerely liked him and they would 
demonstrate their admiration in the next 
few weeks 
Walter Winchell wrote, “Recom- 
mended to diversion seekers: Clyde Beat- 


ty's spellbinding indifference in a cage of 
tigers and lions at the Ringling-Barnum- 


Bailey Circus "13 On the same day, 
Robert Garland, theater critic of the 
World-Telegram who had enjoyed Beatty's 
act from the beginning, produced a de- 
lightful article describing the experiences 
of himself and his children at the circus: 
"I played ‘possum—young’ 

possum with Bubbles, Ken- 

neth, and Junior They don't 

like old people. They just put 

up with them. So I made out 

that | was never in love with 

Lillian Leitzel. | was, though. 

Year after year, in Baltimore 

and elsewhere, I adored that 

lovely lady. It wasn't because 

she managed to throw herself 

over her own shoulder more 

often than you might think 

possible. Not that alone, at 

any rate. Through an alchemy 

of her personal devising 

she became the great lady 

of The Greatest Show on 

Earth. 


"She had talent. She had 
distinction. She had charm 
I, along with the circus miss 
her. With out her the big top 
is never quite the same. 


"But to Bubbles, Kenneth, 
and Junior Lillian Leitzel 
isn't so much as a name 
Clyde Beatty is, however, 
Clyde Beatty who, in the 
center ring, is, ‘the fearless, 
youthful trainer of wild ani- 
mals, demonstrating, two 
times a day, from New York 
to Baraboo, Wisconsin, 
‘man's power over ferocious 
beasts df the jungle.’ Dem- 
onstrating, at the same time 
that a showman is a show- 
man. 
"Not that I am belittling 
Clyde Beatty. How could I? 
It's not to his discredit that 
he sets out to be brave to the 
best possible advantage. Or 
that Bubbles prefers him to Jimmy Cag- 
ney. Bubbles, with seven circuses behind 
her, is a Clark Gable fan. He, apart from 
her mother and the Junior who is her 
brother, is Bubbles’ everything. But, until 
the night Dexter Fellows invited us to the 
circus, Mr. Cagney ran second to Mr. 
Gable. Now, that isn’t so. Mr. Cagney has 
dropped down a peg, making room for 
Mr. Beatty. Not for Mr. Beatty, the big 
beat-the-beasts man. But Mr. Beatty the 
good-looker 
“Mr. Beatty, realizing that two and 
two makes one, even in the animal king 
dom, brings sex appeal into the circus. In 
puttees, white pants, and the winsomest 
of windbreakers, he is what widows and 
misses cry for. 
"Sex appeal or no sex appeal, get 
Special Clyde Beatty lithograph used by 
Ringling-Barnum for the 1934 New York 
date. Pfening Archives. 
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Clyde Beatty and Cecile Parker in The 
Lost Jungle. Pfening Archives 


up or no get up, Mr. Beatty's act occupies 
the center ring. And deserves to. You can 
push the Wallenda Family over toward 
Ninth Avenue and shoot the Great Hugo 
and his not-so-great co-bullet from a can- 
non along the arena's southern side, but 
Clyde Beatty occupies the center ring, the 
spotlight and the attention of the custom- 
ers. He earns them too. All three of them." 


This circus, Garland concluded, was as 
dramatic as he ever saw it, far better than 
the boring '33 version. "Always dramatic, 
it has never exceeded its present degree 
of quality "14 There was no doubt the 
show was sensational as the police arrest- 
ed a stream of persistent scalpers outside 
the Garden, where distraught women and 
children faced SRO signs 

On April 3, Burris Jenkins again fea- 
tured Beatty in his cartoon 
called, “Bringing Himself Back 
Aliv Jenkins had accompa- 
nied Beatty in a backstage tour 
of the cats following a perfor- 
mance: 

“Keep in the middle and 
you'll be all right,’ says Beatty. I 
keep in the middle. Beatty starts 
down the plank. In one stride 
the roaring breaks out. They'd 
spotted him. Paws spread wide- 
-they looked 18 inches across— 
dripping claws, great legs 
tawny or striped, reach for him 
from both sides. A few feet be- 
hind him, I follow. Not one of 
them makes a pass at me. They 
don't even seem to notice me. 
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This five column drawing appeared in 
the April 4, 1934 issue of the New York 
Evening Journal. Author's collection 


They've just been fed and each is nursing 
a huge chunk of raw meat. 

"Beatty goes between them, snapping 
his fingers at their faces, whistling at 
them, laughing at their ferocity. A few 
minutes before he'd been in there alone, 
with 29 of them, alone and unarmed. Un- 
armed because, at one stage of his act, the 
boy trainer tosses away his whip, his 
chair and his pistol with a tiger crawling 
at his feet. 'I only do this,’ he explains, 
‘when they're behaving right 
3eatty continued to figure in political 
cartoons. The Herald-Tribune ran one in 
which General Johnson of the NRA was 
trying to subdue the auto manufacturers 
(lions) and labor (tigers). The title 
"When the Big Cats Start a Roughhouse." 
The sign on the arena called it, "The 
Great Clyde Beatty Johnson Wild Animal 
Performing Act."" A couple of weeks 
later a Herald-Tribune editorial entitled, 
“Why Not Let the Circus Do It?," won- 
dered if the aides of General Johnson pos- 
sessed the hypnotic eye of Clyde Beatty 
they could handle the protestors against 
the NRA.! 


was 





Then a rumor in the April 10 Variety re- 
ported that "Dorothy Herbert will emu- 
late Clyde Beatty and debut shortly as a 
wild animal trainer. The equestrienne is 
not known to have heretofore handled 
big cats, but has expressed herself as be- 
ing unafraid. Showed her stuff by enter- 
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ing a cage of lions at Sarasota last Win- 
ter."18 The Sun had described Herbert at 
the the show opening, as riding a beauti- 
ful black horse and not wearing "much 
more clothes than a burlesque strip artist 
after the last strip." She "figures all 
through the show, winding up with 
breath-taking hurdle jumping with her 
black steed."19 

The columnists ignored this announce- 
ment and kept writing about Beatty. Ed- 
win Hill of the Journal claimed drama was 
never higher in the circus than when the 
young man from Ohio entered the arena 
"There's a thrill in that spectacle that tin- 
gles right up the backbone, The old, old 
suspense and dread that one of the big 
cats might jump." Beatty, he added "has 
the gift, just like Daniel in the Bible 
the knack of it in his bones." Hill grew 
even more maudlin when he described 
Beatty's performances near 
town. His mother couldn't atte nd because 
it was too much for her heart. "She stays 
at home and listens with her heart in her 
mouth for the telephone to ring. And the 
first thing young Beatty does when he 
springs from the cage is to dash to the 
nearest phone and tell his mother that the 
jungle cats have been fooled again."20 

Probably no article was more compli- 
mentary than the one written by Mark 
Hellinger who was from a wealthy family 
who opposed his becoming a reporter. 
His peers described Hellinger as kind, 
honest, gentle, hardworking, never a dou- 
ble-crosser, and rich in talent. Hellinger 
died at 44, and during the last 14 years of 
his life consumed a bottle of brandy a 
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Barnum was in Boston in 1934. Pfening 
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day. If Walter Winchell was the first 
Broadway columnist, Hellinger was the 
first Broadway reporter.2! Praise from 
Hellinger was quite meaningful for as a 
rule he disliked circuses. 

But he had heard so much about Beatty 
that he finally relented and saw him per- 
form 








“He's still under thirty—but with his cir- 
cus work, his books, and his motion pic- 
tures, he is known to millions of citizens 
in America and to animal trainers 
throughout the world. . . . But right here 
and now, I want to thank Mr. Beatty for 
one thing: Watching him work for the 
first time from a box seat, I received one 
of the greatest thrills of my life. His per- 
formance is the greatest act I have ever 
witnessed—and that takes in the Volstead 
Act and Winchell's bravery when he 
played the Paramount. . . . He has taught 
lions to hurdle, and he is the only living 
trainer who has succeeded in teaching a 
tiger to roll over at his command. How 
long he will remain the only living train- 
eris extremely problematical. Thus 
far, Clyde Beatty has been pretty lucky. 
He has been mighty close to death on nu- 
merous occasions and he is only a step or 
two in advance of the Grim Reaper every 
time he walks out for a performance. His 
is, beyond a shadow of a doubt, the most 
hazardous occupation in the world. Com- 
pared to Beatty, the average steeplejack is 
a first class pansy. . 

Not only was Be ratty a great performer, 
but Hellinger found him personable and 
interesting to talk to. "We spent two 
hours together. And I can't remember 
when I've enjoyed an interview quite so 
much." The only part he did not particu- 
lary like, was the close-up visit with the 
big cats. "Here are lions and tigers what 
are lions and tigers! Thoroughly healthy, 
dangerous, unfriendly and treacherous." 
Beatty, in contrast, was a “sweet, unaf- 
fected, simple guy. Nervous, quick, smil- 
ing, polite and a good listener, he is a fa- 
talist, knows his cats well, and is no 
fool."22 

The Sun insisted the success of the cir- 
cus in 1934 was because of its emphasis 
on "drama in the raw.” That, they con- 
tended is "what the circus is. Nine per- 
sons out of ten go to the circus to get a 
thrill, to see men and women flirt with 
death, and the greater the risk, the better 
they like it." Behind Beatty's, the Wallen- 
Mme. Gillette's and the Zacchinis,' 
acts lie “the possibility that something 
might happen, something not on the pro- 
gram. It's that, more than any other at- 
traction, that packs’ em in at the circus." 

"The big hand goes to the acts in which 
the performers risk, if not their lives, seri- 
ous injury in the event of failure. 
Take Beatty's act: eer courage... . 
He's got those cats under control, but by 
what at times seems a pretty slim margin. 

. And all the while the other cats are 
watching--watching, it for their 
master to give one single sign his nerve is 
weakening . A few at a time, he can 
handle them, but what keeps the custom- 
ers and their wives gripping the edges of 
their chairs is the possibility that some 
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day, led by one treacherous beast, the 
whole pack will turn on Beatty. The thun- 
der of applause that sweeps the Garden 
as Beatty emerges from the cage and 
takes his airy bow probably hides many a 
sigh of relief."23 

On April 15, the 
Sunday Mirror devoted 
an entire page to 
‘Clyde Beatty Cool in 
C ‘age." The reporter, 
Lane Sherrard, expect- 
ed to meet a grim cave- 
man with hard 
more at home with ani- 
mals than people. It 
proved a shock to find 
a very 
teous young man "with 
amused gray eyes.” 
What's more he admit- 
ted he enjoyed talking 
to people but they did 
not realize his was an 
ordinary job like theirs. 
This nearly knocked 
the interviewer off his 
chair. "The most mod- 
est and most profound 
statement I ever heard 
made," continued Sher- 
rard, "was his reply to 
my question as_ to 
whether it took a lot of 
courage to enter the 
arena. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘anyone could do it 
who wanted to take the 
trouble to understand 
them. That's the trick. 
You have to know your 
animal.""4 

The publicity contin- 
ued as the Sun showed 
Beatty holding a waif 
whom he was introduc- 
ing to one of his caged 
tigers at the annual cir- 
cus party for New 
York's crippled and or- 
phaned children. The 
Journal depicted Beatty 
getting a Secret Agent 
X-9 badge from Alexan- 
der Raymond, who 
drew the popular daily 
comic strip.*® Since 
there was no stopping 
the writers, Dexter Fel- 
lows decided to cash in 
on Beatty's popularity 
and the current fights to unseat Tammany 
Hall chieftain John Curry. The political 
machine, nicknamed the Tiger, had been 
the seat of power for political bosses like 
the notorious Boss Tweed. So after an old 
tiger died peacefully in its cage, Fellows 
posthumously named him "Boss Tweed" 
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and said he had pined away after Tam- 
many's crushing defeat at the polls to La- 
Guardia. Another tiger was quickly 
dubbed "John Curry," after "Boss Tweed" 
became a rug for Robert Ringling, while 
the roll-over tiger was named : 


"Fiorello." 
But they 


"behaved like 
gentlemen instead of a 
couple of politicie ans,""27 

rast rime On the 19th, the } 

Sunday Nite picked up the Dorothy 

Herbert story. Gumpertz 

announced that he was 

importing the largest wild 
animal act in Europe next 
fall for her to handle. The 
act, he contended, had 
seventy lions and tigers. 
erbert indicated she had 
been experimenting with 
tigers for some time and 
they were not very differ- 
ent from untamed horses 
‘Dorothy, billed as the 
best known circus girl in 
the world, will work all 
breaking in her 
new act... . Next spring 
he would demonstrate 
hat a horse girl can know 
her lions and 


i) 
too,""28 


ews 





tigers, 


Clyde Beatty's return to 
the Hagenbeck show in 
Chicago was announced 
in this 1934 ad in the Chi- 
cago News. Author's col- 
lection 


“ADDED 


(TUES.) 


But columnists 
never winked an eye at 
the rumors. On the 21st, 
John Chapman in "Mainly 
About Manhattan" wrote 
about Beatty, "the kitty 
teacher," and “champ base- 
ball fan." Beatty in his ea- 
gerness to get to the ball- 
game, had his rollover 
tiger only two rolls 
rather than six. Angered 
she sprang at him, and he 
got her back in line after ra 
few ticklish moments.2 
The News also pictured 
Beatty taking a busman's 
holiday at the Bronx Zoo 
with his wife and zoo cu- 
rator, Raymond Ditmars.*? 
Ed Sullivan of the News 
queried. "Why Clyde Beatty, the lion tam- 
er, only gets, about $20 each time he steps 
into a cage of thirty lions and tigers (he's 
tied to a contract he signed when he was 
a youngster with the Hagenbeck circus, 
offspring of the Ringlings)?"9 

Beatty, himself, was still enjoying the 


the 


DE 


do 


at Coliseum, 
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limelight. He and his bride attended the 
William Fahenstock, Jr.'s annual 
party. Held at "Bill's Gay Nineties" 
East 54th Street, the guests were given 
large aprons and served beefsteak minus 
knives and forks.32 The New Yorker re- 
ported Beatty, the guest speaker at the 
Ohio Society, showed up dressed to_ kill 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania—a day late 


circus 


on 


Quentin Reynolds wrote a Colliers piece 
about the five most courageous fighters 
he knew: Gene Tunney, Bill Terry, Frank 
Shields, Clyde Beatty and Eddie Ricken- 
backer. Reynolds concluded: "They really 
ought to be ashamed of themselves; stick- 
ing out their chins for punches like that 
They've got no more right to be alive and 
yet they laugh and go right back for 
more. I don't know, guess they're all just 
a little bit crazy—these daredevils with a 
permanent twinkle in their eyes.’ 34 

Meanwhile, the Ringling show had ex- 
tended its stay at the Garden from three 
to four weeks. Business ran 30 per cent 
ahead of the best grosses since 1929, and 
an surrounded the 
show.» But Variety still commented that 
there was only “one thing lacking in the 
circus biz. And that's the lack of a suffi- 
cient novelty. They repeat year in and 
year out the same style of acts. Names are 
few, only Clyde Beatty in years 
coming to the forefront as a billable at- 
traction." 

Obviously this praise did not thwart 


air of confidence 


recent 


Gumpertz in his determination to get rid 
of Beatty. In the same May edition of Va 
he blatantly stated that Beatty and 
his wild animal act would not be with the 
Ringling show the following season when 
it played the Garden. Rather than take 
Beatty to the Boston date this year, he 
would be sent directly to Chicago to re- 
join Hagenbeck-Wallace in mid-run. The 


riety, 


strategy proved sound 37 

Beatty closed with Ringling on Sun- 
day, opened with Hagenbeck-Wallace for 
the Tuesday matinee, and by Wednesday 
night 1,500 were turned away from the 
overflow crowd. Billboard reported the 
show would be a near sell out for the re- 
mainder of its run. Beatty, the weekly 
‘has a wonderful act and gives 
the audience the thrill it is looking for."?° 

"Clyde Beatty Great Dramatist With 
Cast of Killers," screamed a banner head 
in the Chicago Daily News, upon his de- 
but in the Windy City. Drama critic 
Lloyd Lewis declared emphatically that, 
"One of the blackest marks ever put op- 
posite the name of Hollywood in the 
records of great American errors is its 
failure to make a thriller out of Clyde 
Beatty and his carnivora 

“How so inept a piece of moving pic- 
ture work as the recent 'Big Cage’ could 
have been made out of such a subject is 


conceded, 
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beyond non-Hollywood comprehension." 
Beatty,” he continued, had become thie 


"beau " of Chicago cameramen 
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dram is his every movement as he- 


wheels his snarling lions and ti- 
gers, and so sharp and suspenseful are 
his gestures of command that I should 
thought any film m little 
niece could have filmed him with a $2 
BroWnie kodak 


Lewis insisted Beatty 


among 


have lates 


was not only a 
great trainer but a “great showman, 
sessing a “true actor's instinct for gather- 
ing all eyes upon himself and holding 
them there until he is ready to let them 
go." From the chilling entry of the cats, to 


pos- 


the "highest power prologue I ever saw,” 
to the conclusion of the act, Beatty "stages 
what is to me the biggest thrill in a life- 
time of circus going.” Beatty, himself, 
must have enjoyed the critic's likening 
him to “a little eet in the ring."99 

The Gumpertz feud with Beatty 
seemed foolish at oo value, especially 
when considering Earl Chapin May's ob- 
servations in the Herald-Tribune. He 
deemed it lamentable that despite their 
popularity, fewer lion, tiger, and leopard 
acts were in circuses. Only a scant dozen 
such acts were on the road. With three 
circuses plying the rails, big cat acts had 
become too cumbersome for truck shows 
Old trainers had found work at amuse- 
ment parks, and zoos, or gone to Holly- 
wood to raise wild animal actors for the 
movies. No daredevil ambitious young- 
sters had a chance. In fact, it had 
come down to two great established stars 
Clyde Beatty and Mabel Stark. Stark, 
nicknamed "Crazy Mabel,” already had 
more years in the arena than any woman 
and her endurance record had only been 
equaled by two living men. Deemed a 
‘suicide trainer," she had seen contempo- 
rary women trainers like Lucia Zora re- 
tire, Dolly Castle quit after losing part of 
a hand to a lion, lone Carle marry and 
leave the circus to help run an orange 
grove in California, Valecita, a leopard 
trainer, killed by her charges in her Michi- 
gan training barn in 1924, and Adgie and 
her lions retired 


Among the men, Steve Batty had gone 
into railroad work, Dutch Ricardo mar- 
ried and retired in San Francisco, Louis 
Roth had an animal farm in Hollywood, 
Chubby Guilfoyle worked at Snake King's 
rattlesnake farm, Franz pigs ge at 
the Benson animal farm, and Allen King 
and Pete Taylor had both drop te out of 
the business. Of the old timers, only John 
Helliot and Jules Jacot were still at it, after 
30 and 25 years respectively. The world of 
male trainers was still somewhat competi- 
tive, but Beatty, who May called "the 
Apollo Belvedere of the big cage," ruled 
supreme. Beatty had “an all time record 
for size and daring in ‘flashy’ cat acts. He 
takes forty times as many chances as his 
nineteenth century, bewhiskered progeni- 
tors. Hence he is in and out of the hospi- 
tal 

“Happily,” May added, "while taking 
long chances he takes good care of him- 
self.” The author worried, however, that 
when Beatty and Stark retired, "the gaps 
they leave may not be filled. Only a few 
daring souls rise to eminence in their pro- 
fession. Still fewer remain long at that 
eminence. And the opportunities seem to 
be growing fewer each year."40 

Perhaps Gumpertz believed Beatty had 
been over-exposed in New York and that 





he would be a far more valuable asset in 
Chicago. There also was the problem of 
increasing jealousy. Circus performers 
typically labor in relative anonymity. 
When Beatty became recognizable to the 
general public, a feeling of dissension 
could have flared among the performers 

But the circus season was too hectic 
and the future too unpredictable for Beat- 
ty to worry yet about the loss of the Gar- 
den date. In June his second movie, The 
Lost Jungle, was released. The New York 
Times called him “the Frank Merriwell of 
the big top, the shy lover, the scourge of 
the black-hearted, the one-man jungle sa- 
fari. Too bashful to propose to the gal he 
loves, she leaves for the South Seas and is 
shipwrecked. He follows in a_ dirigi- 
ble, saves everybody in sight, from every- 
thing in sight, and wins the girl. It all has 
a synthetic look, but the lions and tigers 
are real, and Mr. Beatty knows his busi- 
ness. The children will sit through it 
twice."4! 

In August, Beatty arrived on a Sunday 
in Buffalo, and rescued four boys in a 
small boat while fishing on the Niagara 
River. Beatty and his friend, Walter Swee- 
ney, came upon a rowboat caught in the 
swift current and towed it ashore. The 
boys, the Evening News reported, were al- 
most overwhelmed when they found out 
who their rescuer was. On Monday the 
show played to the greatest number of 
people ever to attend a circus in Buffalo-- 
20,000. The show was called the finest yet 
with Beatty's act the biggest attraction.42 

A little less than two weeks later, Beat- 
ty inadvertently shot himself with his 
blank gun while battling "Sammy" during 
a performance before a capacity crowd in 
Bay City, Michigan. Blood streamed 
down his leg but he finished the act and 
after treament made the night show. He 
received repeated medical attention while 
still not missing a performance. By the 
time Hagenbeck-Wallace showed Ann 
Arbor on the 28th of August, he limped 
badly and there was some doubt he 
could perform, but he did, and the circus 
was called truly excellent, “with absolute- 
ly no criticism heard from the thousands 
attending.” However, after the evening 
show, Beatty, in extreme pain, could no 
longer go on, and he entered University 
Hospital where his room was banned to 
visitors. He was operated on and in ten 
days, after the danger of gangrene 
passed, was released 43 

The Washington date on September 
18 was special. It marked the first circus 
parade in the capitol in ten years. Beatty, 
now back with the circus, spent Sunday 
with Dr. William Mann of the National 
Zoo.44 The next day, the parade proved 
an enormous success. The Post editorial- 
ized, “children the kerb; but 





crowded 


crowding around them were far more 
adults. Bureau chiefs and the most ma- 
ture clerks lined the windows of every 
governmental office along the route. Seri- 
ous businessmen and working women 
deserted their desks to do involuntary 
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Cover of the special program published 
for the Cole Bros. Circus 1937 New York 
City date. Pfening Archives. 


homage. There is still some hope, it seems 
for the Nation; not only are the boys and 
girls of 1934 just boys and girls; in the 
hearts of their elders there still live the 


boys and girls that used to be."45 


Beatty could not miss a show like this, 
so he hobbled back into the arena after a 
three-week absence. It was also his wed- 
ding anniversary and for his wife it was 
not a happy moment. She claimed she 
was getting increasingly nervous watch- 
ing him, and the past three weeks had 
been a welcome time to relax. She wished 
he would quit and they could have a real 
home. Harriet disliked meeting her hus- 
band's often wealthy, prestigious non- 
circus friends when she had to dress in a 
circus wagon. Her dream that he would 
tire of the hectic pace of circus life and the 
tension of placing himself in imminent 
danger was never to be a6 


The eventful season of 1934 gave way 
ros.-Clyde Beatty Circus is well docu- 
mented. It meant for Beatty the acquisi- 
tion and training of an entirely new act 
for the 1935 season. The show attracted 
the best of the Ringling subsidiary shows' 
management and crews along with the 
most billable act in the circus business 
After two years of establishing the show 
on the road, the Cole management an- 


nounced the unthinkable--it would chal- 
lenge Ringling in New York. 


ACT V--1937-THE RETURN 


The fall and winter of 1936-1937 were 
seasons of turmoil for the circus in- 
dustry. In November, Edward Bal- 
lard, former head of the American 
Circus Corporation, was shot and 
killed in Hot Springs, Arkansas. A 
week later, the Al. G. Barnes Circus 
announced it was not renewing Ma- 
bel Stark's contract. Hagenbeck- 
Wallace would be pitted against Cole 
Bros. on the West Coast. Most tragic 
of all was the death of John Ringling 
in New York on December 7 

On December 8, the New York 
Times announced that New York 
would be the scene of a circus war— 
"Cole-Beatty debut to break 40-Year 
Monopoly.” The Times continued 
that the “undisputed reign over the 
hearts of children and other circus 
fans hereabouts that the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
has wielded each Spring is to be chal- 
lenged next March by a rival organi- 
zation, owned and operated by for 
mer employees of what Dexter 
Fellows fondly describes as ‘the great- 
est show on earth.” Two earlier attempts 
at a challenge, one by Sells-Floto which 
was then absorbed by Ringling, and one 
by 101 Ranch Wild West Show failed to 
survive. 


The circus would play the 5,000-seat 
Hippodrome and be staged in the manner 
of Billy Rose's Jumbo, which had played 
there the previous year. Allen Foster, who 
had choreographed that show would do 
the same for Cole's forty girl ensemble. 
Fellows snorted that any circus outfit had 
the right to come to the big city, if they 
like. "Few have liked and fewer still have 
survived the experience.” Fellows indicat- 
ed they certainly were not worried about 
the competition.! In a more humorous 
vein, Variety reported Beatty was in Afri- 
ca trying to secure a "tyron,” a cross be- 
tween a tiger and lion that was one-and- 
a-half times the size of a fully grown lion, 
while a later issue claimed Beatty would 
have 70 lions and tigers in the cage. In ac- 
tuality, Beatty and his wife had been tour- 
ing Europe for two months, buying ani- 
mals for the show.2 

But the Cole show beat Ringling to New 
York and ran unopposed most of its date, 
including the always very lucrative Easter 
week which began on March 28. Ringling 
missed it both because of its earliness and 
a conflict in the hockey schedule. Ring- 
ling had negotiated to play the dates at 
the Bronx Coliseum, but boxing and 
wrestling held sway there. 
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Cole-Beatty got the type of pre-season 
coverage usually afforded Ringling. Pub- 
licity shots of elephants, girls on horses, 
and Beatty posing with his 550-pound 
lion, Menelik, filled the papers. One well 
ballyhooed stunt was Beatty's plan to 
stand in a Radio City studio at 7:45 p.m 
and give commands to his animals over a 
microphone. Mrs. Beatty was to be in the 
cage with the animals at the Hippo- 
drome, "to help them along in case Clyde 
slips in big words the animals don't get 3 

The “outstanding novelty 

of the circus wrote Robert 
Bulkley, Jr. of the Herald- 
Tribune, “is that it will be 
presented in a theater and 
will feature a ballet troupe 
of nearly 100 girls. This is 
the first time that a circus 
has been given in a New 
York theater, and is the first 
attempt to put on a ‘conti- 
nental' or ‘intimate’ circus in 
New York."4 Raymond 
Dean, the show's advance 
agent assured the press that 
Beatty's animals were still 
"rough and tough” and, 
“will give young and intrep- 
id Mr. Beatty as much of a 
thrill inside the cage as the 
spectators get from their 
seats." 

The circus arrived in New 
York at the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad freight yards 
at Eleventh Avenue and 
Twenty-Fifth Street at 3 p.m 
one day behind a snow- 
storm.® 

The radio experiment was tried and al- 
though the cats came to attention at Beat- 
ty's voice, rather than obeying, they be- 
gan to fight one another, which proved 
the trainer's presence was imperative 
WINS would, however, broadcast differ- 
ent aspects of the show every afternoon 
for a week.’ Beatty also announced that 
his wife now had an act of her own in 
which a lion and tiger rode together on 
the back of an elephant. He himself had 
38 lions and tigers, but he feared them 
less than New York traffic. "I wouldn't 
drive a car in New York for any amount 
of money."® 

On March 18, the circus premiered, but 
unhappily the front pages of the papers 
headlined the Texas school disaster in 
which 427 were killed in a gas blast. Still 
the show opened to good reviews al- 
though it became evident quickly that 
the "fascinating possibility that one of the 
trapeze artists may land in your lap,” 
proved a bit disconcerting to the Post re- 
porter used to the vastness of the Gar- 
den.? There was an intimate and informal 
air about this circus in a theater which 
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combined "pageantry and sex appeal,” ac- 
cording to the Herald-Tribune.!° 

The Mirror's Robert Coleman said the 
new circus merited “the use of high- 
powered superlatives--starting with terrif- 
ic and concluding with perfectly swell.” 
Beatty's act, Coleman noted, was bigger 
and better than ever. “It wilts you to 
watch him."!! Reporter Douglas Gilbert of 
the World-Telegram called the show thrill- 
ing and amusing, and a winner. Every act 
was "high class and big-time and not 


A FRESH SLANT 


BRINGING MYSELF BACK ALIVE 


This six column drawing of Beatty ap- 
peared in the March 19, 1937 New York 
Evening Journal, the day after the open- 
ing. Pfening Archives 


something dragged off the top shelf of 
George Hamid's whistle stop booking 
lists." The high spot of the circus, Gilbert 
insisted, was certainly Clyde Beatty's per- 
forming lions and tigers. The only prob- 
lem was the staging in which the ring 
was set so deep, side-seated customers 
found it difficult to see.!2 


The Sun concurred that the one-ring 
circus had many merits. "You don't have 
to be cross-eyed to take it in. Its aerial 
acts, performed without the security of 
nets and within startling reach of the hu- 
man eye, are almost too daring and dan- 
gerous for comfort . there isn't a dull 
moment in the show. . . . The piece de re- 
sistance, of course, is Clyde Beatty him- 
self, with more dangerous looking lions 
and tigers than ever, and the thrill in- 
creased immeasurably by the fact that 
much of the audience is close enough al- 


most to count the teeth of the lions and 
have a look at a tiger's tonsils "13° John 
Anderson of the Journal called it "grand 
entertainment. . . . As my excuse for go- 
ing, I submit that even a drama critic de- 
serves entertainment when he can find it 
It is difficult to decide whether it's 
more hair-raising to defy gravity or a 
cageful of lions and tigers. Plainly both 
are out for reckless people every instant 
of the time, but a cageful of wild beasts is, 
plainly, more pictorial and dramatic. Old 
General Gravity just 

there doing nothing—much 

But tigers snarl, and horses 

sweat in the ring when they 

smell them being brought 

in, and everybody tries to 

pretend they are sitting on 

something besides the edge 

of the seat and a violent 

imagination. It's no use. The 

Clyde Beatty stunt is the 

works, and the only act you 

could end such a 

with, I should imagine, ex- 

cept, probably, pandemoni- 

um. Like the one and only 

Popeye. Mr. Beatty ought to 

come out in favor of spin- 

ach. They are real 


sits 


circus 


lions, 


though I wish to Heaven 
they weren't.""4 


Actually, Variety ob- 
served, the Cole name was 
absent on the Hippodrome 
canopy. It announced sim- 
ply, “Clyde Beatty Circus." 
Beatty did work 38 cats and 
the critic noticed scant dif- 
ference between these and the old Hagen- 
beck-Wallace cats. The finale, however, 
was not only a roll over tiger, but one 
that spinned as well.15 

The circus was patronized by Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia, his wife and children, 
and Governor and Mrs. Hoffman of New 
Jersey and their family. The event gained 
free publicity and the circus announced it 
would go to three performances a day 
during Easter week. Bill Farnsworth, 
sports editor of the Journal, noted that “a 
war to the death has been declared be- 
tween the COLE-BEATTY circus and the 
RINGLING Bros. who enter New York 
shortly. . . . BEATTY once worked with 
RINGLING but left over a salary squab- 
ble, and he told the latter he could runa 
better circus any day. ... RINGLING told 
him he would starve Now the BEAT- 
TY outfit is clicking at the Hippodrome 
and the RINGLINGS are gnashing their 
teeth “16 

In another column, Farnsworth noted 
that his son had taken to hanging around 
the stage door of the Hippodrome, so he 
checked it out and “found 40 ballet girls 











in the COLE-BEATTY circus that outlook 
the chorus of any legit show that has 
been on Broadway in years."!7 

John Chapman of the News hoped 
the Beatty show proved that there is a 
public for "a one ring circus where things 
are intimate and cozy. Maybe it will give 
some showmen the idea that New York 
can support a permanent one- 
ring affair like, for instance, the 
Cirque d'Hiver or the Cirque 
Medrano in Paris. | hope so. A 
circus could be built around a 
few clowns like Kelly."18 

The designed 
and costumed Cole show kept 
prices at a reasonable $2.50 
maximum, despite the small 
size of the Hippodrome. The 
circus broke even, but the resul- 
tant publicity was far greater 
than money could buy and 
would enable it to virtually 
hammer to death Hagenbeck- 
Wallace which tried to dog its 
route. Critics raved about Em- 
mett Kelly and Otto Griebling, 
but as usual their best efforts 
were reserved for Beatty as if a 
two-year hiatus had 
curred. 


expensively 


never oc- 


Noted Broadway historian 


Gilbert Seldes, then a reporter 


for the Journal, wrote how his 
spies from four to nine-and-a- 
half found Beatty the highlight 
"It is reported that Mr. Beatty 
plays ping pong to relax after a 
day's work with ‘the cats," add- 
ed Seldes. "My spies don't 
think his work tiring; they want 
to go right in with him. They 
say the circus is 'nest.""!9 

On the 19th of March, Journal 
cartoonist Burris Jenkins report- 
ed on finally getting enough 
nerve to enter the big cage with Beatty 
He was one of a handful of neople who 
hung around the Hippodrome at one 
a.m. to watch Beatty break some new 
cats. Jenkins wrote with as much vigor as 
he drew 

"He jerks open the safety gate and 
slams it behind him in one motion. Right 
in his face, cavernous jaws drip snarling 
Green eyes smoldering with hate and 
fear, watch the Little Man coming. Their 
Master! Their relentless enemy, but their 
Master And then he is in the middle 
of them. One crack of the whip, one shot 
from from his gun, one electric move of 
fearlessness, and yellow, tawny bodies 
that could crush his head with a blow 
cringe snarling into corners before the 
magnetism of courage. . So I'm stand- 
ing by the safety cage full of relief and 
admiration as we watch the world's 


greatest trainer in action. I have just 
asked his strikingly pretty wife, if she 
was nervous while he was in the cage. I 
had noticed her standing silent and tense, 
her eyes on the ground nearby. She an- 
swered shortly, without looking up, ‘Of 
course 
When the arena: “I 


Jenkins entered 


Clyde Beatty appeared on the cover 
of the March 29, 1937 issue of Time 
during the New York Hippodrome stand 
Pfening Archives 


see the lioness start for us and realize that 
nothing stands between me and eternity 
but Clyde Beatty." When she dived 
from her platform, Jenkins was out of the 
arena before he took another breath.2° 
The Mirror featured an article which 
gave a “round the clock report" of Beatty's 
typical day in New York. At 9 a.m, 
Clyde and Harriet went to the Hippo- 
drome to rehearse her new act. Thirty- 
five minutes later, they had breakfast and 
at 10:30 went shopping on Fifth Avenue 
By 2:30, the couple had returned to the 
Hippodrome for the matinee. At 3:30, 
Beatty entered the cage with his "38 anti- 
social beasts" for fifteen minutes. Clyde 


ate his big meal of the day at 4:15, and 
then returned to his hotel for a nap. At 
9:30, he was back in the arena, and by 
10:15 went out with his wife for a snack. 
Occasionally he ended the day with a 
reckless game of—ping pong . Mid- 
night—to bed and to sleep, counting lions 
and tigers jumping over a fence. *21°A fow 
days later, the Mirror's ed- 
itorial page column, "To 
Hold the MIRROR up to 
Nature,” the 
Beattys. The secret to his 
act, claimed Beatty, was 
‘Patience first, then nerve, 

is what it takes."22 
Frank Graham of the 
Sun devoted his entire col- 
umn to Beatty and his love 
of sports. "He wanted to 
play in the infield of the 
Cubs or win the light- 
weight championship of 
the world," wrote Graham 
“But one spring he ran off 
with the And 
wound up as the greatest 


discussed 


circus 


big cat trainer of his time 
Or any other time, may- 
be."23 On April 12, the Post 
ran a photo of Beatty with 
two boxers. since they 
were all known as "tough 
fighters."24 


Hype Igoe of the Jour 
nal did a full-page photo 
essay on Beatty. “Looking 

Beatty right in the eye," 
began Igoe in "Twentieth 
Century Tarzan," “you'd 
never dream that he, in 
turn, can look in the eye 
the most treacherous ani- 
mals in the world, lions, ti- 
gers, black and_ spotted 
panthers, mountain lions, 

grizzly bears, polar bears, bears of all na- 
tions, gorillas, elephants, and hyenas, and 
make them cringe and back away. Mister 
Beatty calls them ‘taggers’ those striped 
cats, 

"You'd take him for a polite bank clerk 
He is known as the man with a million 
scars but strange to say, not one of the 
‘cats’ has marred his handsome young 
face as yet. 

“We both mentioned it at the same time 
and, as if by magic, we knocked three 
times, the nearest bit of wood to us and 
said, ‘ungerrufen!"? 

The New Yorker noted that since they 
last interviewed Beatty he “is five years 
older, naturally, and five pounds heavier, 
which brings his weight up to 149. He 
now has three rather distinguished- 
looking worry lines in his forehead—the 
kind of worry lines that contentious lions 
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and tigers give you. His fingernails and 
street clothes have brightened up consid- 
erably, the result we would guess of a re- 
cent stay in Hollywood, during which he 
made three pictures. And he has taken 
unto himself a flaxen-haired wife named 
Harriet, who has blue eyes and artificial 
lashes.” 

The writer continued that in 1936, Beat- 
ty netted $60,000 and this year hoped to 
make $70,000--a far cry from 
what he received on Ringling 26 

A couple of days _ later, 
Jack Layer of the Journal who had 
done a photo essay with Hype 
Igoe on Beatty, did a photo inter- 
view with his lions and tigers 
For example, "Yes, me name is Al 
I'm the top lion in your act, but 
‘m gonna tell you something, 
3eatty. You go in there and strut 
your stuff at our expense. Sup- 
pose that we took it into our nog- 
gins to pick a te nderloin or two 
off your carcass?" The next day, 
Jaenigsen, a Journal cartoonist, 
ran a_ strip, "Medit tations of a 
Clyde Beatty Lion." The follow- 
ing day an essay on Beatty ap- 
seared on the Journal's amateur 
page.?? On April 4, the News fea- 
tured a full-page, full-color roto- 
gravure of Beatty and Menelik on 
the front page of the coloroto sec- 
tion. 





Reporters also got a lot of mile- 
age out of stories on Beatty's wife. 


William Engle of the World. 
Telegram interviewed Harriet who 

said it was "more trying to be a lion tam- 
er's wife than to be a lion tamer, and she 
knows because she is both There is a 
peculiar fascination about working with 
the great cats, she had found. They are so 
moody, their irrationalities are so unpre- 
dictable, minor emergencies are so con- 
tinually imminent that the excitement of 
seeing Clyde in the cage surrounded by a 
tumbling, guttural mass of them has nev- 
er left her."3! 

On the day Ringling opened in the 
Garden, the News featured Harriet and 
her act. In fact the whole center spread of 

the paper consisted of action photos of 
her performance. 32 The Journal's maga- 
zine section, "Up Swing Street," column 
by James Aswell discussed Harriet and 
Clyde. ‘he audience wants blood!, 
claimed Beatty. “Ofcourse they don't 
think so, but they do. It's what makes my 
act get over. Yet it has pushed me to 
greater and greater risks. | don't know 
where to go from here.” He contended his 
act was about as dangerous as it could be 
and still be done two or three times a 
day. He enjoyed the audience pressure, 
but did not know what more he could 
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do 


"You've got to keep on taking bigger 
and bigger risks and no matter what you 
did last time, you've got to do more next 
time. It's like a drug.” Aswell described 
him as a “wiry terrier” with a “small boy 
eagerness about his face.” Beatty “likes the 
smell of danger and the smell of lions and 
tigers which with him is the same. Maybe 
Dr. Freud or Dr. Jung could diagnose his 
case as that of aman witha love of risk 


A 


Harriett Beatty and her slogan rid- 
ing tiger and lion act in the Rochester, In- 
diana winter quarters in the spring of 
1937. Pfening Archives 


love some men feel for music or 
chorus girls or Ming pottery 

Now he had the "rather scarifying fact, 
that he might not satisfy the blood lust of 
his fans. He felt an act could he hoked up 
to a certain point, and then one needed 
real danger. "He paused and grinned— 
‘I've got one card left. I'm playing it here 
in Chicago. I'm giving them my wife." 
Harriet, who Aswell claimed looked and 
spoke something like Garbo, had her own 
very dangerous act which should sate the 
fans for a while. 

Everyweek Magazine ran a full-page ar- 
ticle, "Why Clyde Beatty Had to Let 
His Wife Go in the Lion Cage." It said 
that the diminutive, 104-pound Harriet 
wanted an act. She was scared to death, 
but she loved it. But she did have to cure 
herself of one bad habit-screaming.4 Va- 
riety reported she did a great job handling 
the cats, "with Beatty, showman that he 
is, just outside the cage, seemingly with 


like the 


every muscle tense, adds thus another 
thrill to his wife's act.’ As the circus 
ended its run in New York, it gained 
more publicity when it hosted 4,000 or- 
phans from 15 city institutions, and it was 
clear to all observers that Beatty was their 
special hero. Ed Sullivan called Beatty, 
“the kid who used to bring garter snakes 
to school and scare you half to death "36 
In another column, he mentioned 
<— watching Beatty petting a a‘scrag- 
gly Sixth Avenue tomcat.3” Then 
on April 8, there was one last 
publicity stunt that drew the at- 
tention of all the papers 


At 3:50 p.m. following his act, 
Beatty was arrested by the Hu- 
mane Society's Jacob Jacobs as he 
left the cage, booked, and re- 
leased on $500 bail at the West 
Forty-Seventh Street sta- 
tion. Jacobs claimed he had 
watched Beatty for years and had 
no complaints about the cats’ care 
but the prodding and whipping 
had to go. Beatty indignantly told 
reporters he would have plenty to 
say at his court appearance the 
next morning. Doc Partello, man- 
ager of the circus, and Sol Strauss, 

attorney, declared they 
help represent Beatty in 
The flushed trainer acted as if he 
were in no mood to hear the 
question, "Is this a_ publicity 
stunt?"—no less answer it, claimed 
the Times.39 
The next morning, Magistrate 
Anthony F. Burke acquitted Beat- 
ty on the complaint. Jacobs admitted he 
felt the whip hurt the cats because they 
growled. Burke said there was nothing to 
the case. When told that Beatty wanted to 
his side, the Magistrate smiled 
and said, "Scram!"40 

Beatty argued that the only purpose 
of the whip was to keep their attention 
concentrated on him. "I defy anyone in 
my position to hurt those fellows and get 
away with it--They just wouldn't stand 
for it. I'll stake my reputation that you 
can't find a single mark on any of those 
cats."41 Beatty then went into the press- 
room and told the reporters, "I'll take any 
man in this room in the cage with me and 
prove to him that most of the time, I sim- 
ply crack the whip and don't touch the 
animals at all.’ With singular unanimity, 
the reporters, most of whom have been in 
the West Side Court for years and are re- 
ported to be so hardboiled that their shins 
would turn an ice pick, declined the invi- 
tation." Beatty continued to explain that 
welts were often scars that the fighting 
animals gave each other, and the cats 
were prodded on entering and exiting the 
arena only to keep them from further 


would 


court.38 





explain 





fighting.42 The whip, he added, had a cot- 
ton popper on its end, which only made 
noise when snapped, not when hitting an 
animal. He then extended the invitation 
to enter the arena to Jacobs, so the officer 
could show him the proper way of han- 
dling the animals. At noon, he addressed 
a luncheon of the Banshees, a group of 
writers, commentators, and publishers, 
where he got to explain his case in de- 
tail 


Actually at the end of the trial, the Post 
reported, "The judge wore a broad smile, 
the defendant a broad smile. The 
complaining witness wore a broad smile. 
Everybody was having fun." Bill Farns- 
worth of the Journal wrote the next day, 
"They had CLYDE BEATTY arrested for 
cruelty to animals The poor, cute lit- 
tle tigers and old softie lions that he puts 
through performances at the circus in the 
Hippodrome CLYDE must feel terri- 
ble over being such a hard-hearted gent 

There was a JACOBS to JACOBS to JA- 
COBS triple play in BEATTY'S laughable 
arrest I believe it was INSPECTOR 
JACOBS who had CLYDE = arrested 

. . When BEATTY was dragged to the 
47th St. station house, he asked for DE- 
TECTIVE CASWELL JACOBS, whom he 
knows ...and MIKE JACOBS bailed him 
out. Also, somewhere along the line we 
suspect that MIKE JACOBS engineered 
the arrest As a publicity stunt 
Anyway, it made the front pages m5 

Of course, Burris Jenkins could not 
let it lie, and drew a cartoon of the man- 
eating Yankees called, "More Cruelty to 
Animals," with a banged up trainer (the 
Southern Leagues) shouting, “Oh, Clyde! 
How do you tell'em you ain't gon’a’ 
hurt'em???"46 

The prize plum of 1937 publicity had to 
be the Time magazine story which landed 
Beatty on the cover. The writer described 
the new circus and then felt the show 
"stepped up into another class altogether 
When a rising curtain disclosed a steel 
cage, 32 ft. in diameter 
lowered, a sound like thunder rumbled, 
and synthetic lightning glimmered. A 
big, heavy-maned lion loped from the 


wore 





the lights were 


runway into the cage, slithered along a 
upward-sloping row of pedestals until he 
was crouched on the highest one.” This 
continued until twenty-five lions and li- 
onesses, fifteen tigers and tigresses were 
seated. The thrilling act that followed "is 
so thoroughly dramatized and ‘hoked’ up 
to get the last tingling thrill from the 
most distant customer, that the skeptical 
are likely to be unaware of the act's real 
dangers.” 

The reporter, just as those first meeting 
him in 1931, found Beatty to be still a 
small town boy—"mild, friendly, unosten- 
tatious, likeable"--but there was a new 


confidence in this natural showman. He 
felt that blase New Yorkers would not 
want to wait until the end of the show for 
his act. "After all,’ the world’s greatest 
catman blandly observed, ‘most of ‘em 
must come here to see my act. It was just 
too long for ‘em to set there “a7 
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BEATTY'S FIRST ESCAPE 


WAS 


FROM 


BITTER CHILDHOOD 


By Joanne Carol Joys 


Genealogical records provide only the 
barebones to any biography, if the individuals 
are not available to interview. Contemporary 
autobiographies and reminiscences can help 
add meat. In this case, Jim Tully's, Shanty 
Irish; Helen Hooven Santmyer's, Ohio 
Town; and Sherwood Anderson's, Tar-A 
Midwest Childhood, Windy McPherson's 
Son, and Sherwood Anderson's Memoirs, all 
give detailed descriptions of small town Ohio 
life and mores at the turn of the century 

five years in 


he 
a fantasy come 


small town boy. 
lived what could only be dreamed by 
most youths—attaining stardom as the 
world's greatest animal trainer, consid- 
ered the bravest man in the world, hob- 
nobbing with celebrities and reporters, 
having conversations with Ernest Hem- 
ingway, being painted by John Steuart 
Curry, flying a plane, boxing, watching 
and meeting his sports heroes, making 
movies, co-authoring books, and by be- 
ing unanimously acclaimed by Broad- 
way's toughest columnists and sports- 
writers 

Even more amazing is what motivat- 
ed Beatty. Like many driven people, he 
was hounded by a black dog. For him 
it was his childhood. Reporters 
skimmed over his early years making 
them blissfully bucolic--the country boy 
enamored with animals, keeping a di- 
versity of pets, who runs off to join the 
circus, is brought back by distraught 
parents, runs away again, and in ten 
years is dazzling Broadway. 

Beatty's grandfather, Samuel arrived 
in Ohio in 1850 when he was five years 
old. In all probability he came from 
County Armagh, known as the orchard 
of Ireland. He eventually settled in Bar- 
retts Mills, a tiny village in Brushcreek 
Township, Highland County, Ohio. It 
provided familiar surroundings since it 


New York were 
true for any 
Clyde Beatty had 
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was a fruit growing region. He had mi- 
grated like hordes of his country men, to 
attempt to escape the Great Famine. In 
1847 Ireland had become a country of 
starving and homeless paupers. They had 
no desire to migrate to Liverpool or any- 
where else in England. America was the 
land of opportunity and it did not matter 
if it meant begging for the fare or selling 
their labor to someone in the United 
States. Many Irish were brought to Ohio 


Clyde Beatty on the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus around 1924. Pfening Ar- 
chives. 


to pay off their passage by digging ca- 
nals and building the railroads and 
roadways for pitifully low pay. The ca- 
nal system came to be known as the 
"Irish graveyard" since every mile of ca- 
nal accounted for another dead Irishman 
The Irish also built the railroad, but in 
Ohio, at least, they persevered and 
gained the chance to crew them once 
they were complete. The trip to America, 
by all descriptions, was a horrible experi- 
ence with insufficient and bad food, 
filthy beds and extreme overcrowding. 
The disease ridden journey seemed end- 
less to simple peasants with no idea of 
distance and time 
In the almost exclusively Protestant 
area where the Beattys settled, rampant 
prejudice against the Irish existed. In the 
1850s in Chillicothe, the anti-immigrant 
and anti-Catholic sentiment led to van- 
dalization of Catholic schools. The lack 
of churches and schools often caused 
these rural, isolated Catholics to abandon 
their faith by the second generation, as 
was the case with the Beattys.! The 
Womens Christian Temperance move- 
ment also originated in the region, in 
Hillsboro, Highland County. As was true 
with the Beattys, the only marriage solu- 
tion was typically to a German spouse 
Samuel followed this course, marrying 
Lavina Spurgeon, a Missouri native in 
1873. His children, in turn, married Ever- 
harts and Kniselys. By 1900 the Beattys 
had 16 children, 9 of whom were living 
The family structure 
had_ changed drastically by 
1910. Samuel was gone and 
Lavina had moved into 
Bainbridge on Jester Hill 
Road where she took in 
washing. One wonders, if 
like Sherwood Anderson's 
family, they feared the onset 
of fall, with its scarcity of 
farm work and the need for 
wood and coal. His mother 
also was a washerwoman 
for the more prosperous 
families and the winter 
proved bitterly hard. Ander- 
son remembered her blue 
cold hands and her skirts 
frozen so stiff she could 
take them off and_ stand 
them beside the kitchen 
stove.2 
Lavina Beatty's 32-year- 
old son, John, had tubercu- 
losis but still worked as a 
farm laborer in the sur- 
rounding orchards and her 
thirteen year old son, 
Charles, also lived at home. 
Her 16 year old brother, 
Frank, was boarded out 
with the Kniselys, and most 





of her sisters were married. (Three of the 
brothers and sisters had married Ever- 
harts). That is with the exception of 27 
year old Margaret who shared a rental 
apartment on Third Street with her 
brother George, 22, who worked at a 
coal dock in town. Margaret Beatty al- 


ready had three children; six-year old 
Clyde, [Beatty's 4th grade record gives 


his birthdate as July 10, 1903] Georgia, 
five; Ruth, two; and was expecting a 
fourth. Like Anderson, speculating about 
his childhood, young Clyde must have 
been mystified how so many could live 
in so small a house as children 
kept coming} 

Bainbridge is located in Paxton Town- 
ship in the southwest corner of Ross 
County on the south bank of Paint 
Creek. It is in the heart of the extremely 
fertile Paint Valley. Back from the Valley 
the land rises gradually as an ocean 
wave into a lofty range of immense hills 
Most of these hills are well adapted to 
fruit growing. The area had originally 
been part of the Virginia Military Lands, 
and the early settlers had been Virgin- 
ians who migrated directly from that 
state or by way of Kentucky. They took 
up grants due them as Revolutionary 
War veterans and became middle- 
western farmers. 

Life in a small rural town like Bain- 
bridge undoubtedly was not easy for 
Margaret or her small children. No reme- 
dial or social agencies existed in those re- 
gions. Poor children faced the prospect 
of more poverty and the physical and 
mental deterioration that came from 
grinding farm labor. Among. isolated 
Irish families, a high degree of illegitima- 
cy frequently existed at the turn of the 
century. Lacking the cultural and famil- 





more 


Clyde Beatty with thirty-two lions and 
tigers in 1928 at the Peru, Indiana winter 
quarters of the American Circus Corpora- 
tion. Pfening Archives 


ial support found in Ireland, where the 
illegitimacy rate was the lowest in Eu- 
rope, the Irish-American often faced the 
same discrimination and lack of work 
found among black Americans today. 

Men were forced to look for jobs 
where ever they could get them, of- 
ten abandoned wives and girl friends 
Young women bound out to farmers or 
serving as maids were frequently fair 
game for the male members of the fami- 
ly, who always placed the blame on the 
loose morals of the Irish peasant girls. 
Thus birth out of wedlock in these areas 
came to be condemned as minor offense, 
especially if the woman, like Maggie 
Beatty, was self-supporting. There was 
little effort at concealment and many of 
the women had from two to six illegiti- 
mate children.4 

When George married, Maggie was 
forced to support her growing family 
and she too, began to take in washing. 
Anderson expressed his feelings by writ- 
ing: "Mother began her career as a 
wash woman for I remember sharply a 
kind of shame that began to grow in the 
breasts of us children when we were sent 
to bring home baskets of dirty clothes or 
to return those washed or ironed 


‘We did not go on, these trips, 
through the streets but kept, as far as 
possible, to alleyways, and it may well 
have been that the feeling of shame in us 
that our mother should be brought down 
to so low a position in the town’s life 


was by remarks made by other children 


of the street. The shame 
may have come at first 
into the minds of the 
two older children 
and may have 
transmitted to the 
younger ones . We 
had begun asking our- 
selves the unanswera- 
ble question, ‘Why is it 
that this one is born 
into life in a big house, 
with a carriage at the 
door, with no thought 
of where food came 
from. Why does our 
mother have to wash 
the dirty clothes soiled 
by other people.’ 

"It was not, I 
sure hatred of the 
others that was grow- 
ing in us. It was not 
envy. It was a kind of 
shame. "5 

People in Bainbridge remember the 
Beatty children as being very clean and 
neat, Clyde especially, was called a “live- 
ly well-liked youngster.” Always small 
for his age, Buster, as he was nicknamed, 
kept rabbits and guinea pigs and report- 
edly once trained a chicken and a rac- 
coon. He sold the latter to a passing cir- 
cus after it bit him. Trying to attract 
attention, he would stand on his head for 
pennies in the Schraders' general store, 
after they spread paper to keep him from 
getting dirty. Beatty's best friend, Ho- 
ward Smith, later the town mortician, re- 
membered the two of them selling pea- 
nuts at the Pastime Theater.® 

The next years saw more additions to 
the Beatty clan. Clyde's sister, Mabel, 
was born in 1911, a sister, Lillie , in 1913, 
and a brother, Clifford, in 1916. His 
aunts and uncles produced a plentitude 
of cousins. Uncle Frank, for example, at 
the time of his death in 1968 had 41 
grandchildren and 15 great grandchil- 
dren. 

A remarkable change occured in the 
region with the advent of World War II. 
Chillicothe became the site of Camp 
Sherman, an enormous training ground 
for American inductees. Virtually over- 
night, the old state capitol became an 
army town, with an influx of men from 
all over the country. Men and boys from 
Bainbridge were volunteering, and a 
sense of excitement and foreboding filled 
the air 

However the Camp became plagued 
with epidemics; first bronchitis and then 
the Spanish flu. By October 1918, 5,686 
cases had been reported which resulted 
in 1,177 deaths. Chillicothe’s Majestic 
Theater became a temporary morgue 
where bodies were stacked like cord- 


been 


am 
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wood. The Army 
hauled the bodies to 
the railroad depot by 
the wagon load, play- 
ing funeral dirges as 
they marched. When 
they returned from the 
depot, the band struck 
up "Dixie" or "The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’ to help lighten the 
mood. The city itself 
had suffered an epi- 
demic but it was rela- 
tively mild, but during 
its course the camp and 
city were quaranteened 
and all public meeting 
places, theaters, and 
bars, ordered closed. 
The spirit of the people seemed broken 
until November 11 when the Armistice 
was signed and the cheers of the towns 
inhabitants rang out.7 

Death not only haunted Chillicothe, 
but a series of tragic occurrences hit the 
teen-age Beatty's family, that could not 
help but mark him severely. Sometimes 
the guilt of surviving causes a person to 
prove over and over again that he can- 
not die. It started in 1917 when his Uncle 
Frank's son died shortly after birth. Then 
his Uncle John died from tuberculosis in 
January of 1918. Six months later his 
grandmother died of rectal cancer. 
Charles, now alone, enlisted in the Army 
and was sent to nearby Camp Sherman 
Still a poor fruit picker at heart, he 
would go AWOL when the crops were 
ripe. He was always easily apprehended 
in Fruitdale, usually up a tree picking 
apples with his army cap on or walking 
along the road carrying a bushel basket. 
The war, very unpopular to many, had 
led to a high number of genuine deser- 
tions, along with a large number of mis- 
deeds by ignorant farm boys like 
Charles. The latter, of course, were more 
easily caught or just turned themselves 
in, so they were used as examples 


Charles was eventually sentenced to 
hard labor at Leavenworth, saying noth- 
ing in his own defense at his court mar- 
tial, and despite the well-documented 
brutal treatment, which included chain 
gangs and tying prisoners, spread-eagle 
to cell doors, he managed to escape and 
return to Bainbridge, where he was 
seized again and returned to Leaven- 
worth until 1923. 

But the deaths had not stopped 
yet, and in the spring of 1919, Uncle 
George's infant twins died. Fall is an es- 
pecially beautiful time of year in Bain- 
bridge when the leaves explode in a 
riot of colors on the surrounding hills, 
but tragedy struck again a lot closer. 
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Beatty in front of a sixteen sheet litho- 
graph of him in Detroit, Michigan in 
1928. Pfening Archives. 


Clyde's four-year old brother and fifteen- 
year-old sister were stricken with dipthe- 
ria. At nine in the morning of October 
25, 1920, Clifford died, and at one the 
following afternoon, Georgia died. Like 
their grandmother they were buried in 
unmarked graves. 
Again we can_ refer to Sherwood 
Anderson and wonder if: "Like all boys 
he thought much and often of death. In 
the night he sometimes awakened cold 
with fear, thinking that death must be 
just without the door of his room waiting 
for him. When in the winter he 
had a cold and coughed, he 
trembled at the thought of tu- 
berculosis."5 
During these tragedies, Mag- 
gie was pregnant again and in 
March 1921 had another girl, 
Geneva. This child was attrib- 
uted to James Tong, whom 
Maggie married in the spring 
of 1922. The Tongs had been 
among the first settlers of 
Southern Ohio and subsequent- 
ly some of their heirs in the 
mid-and late 19th century, 
owned considerable land in the 
area. James, however, was list- 
ed as a railroad worker, clerk, 
and handyman. One of the ear- 
liest Tongs was a wolfhunter, 
and Thomas Tong, a_ horse 
thief, was the first prisoner in 
the new jail in Hillsborough in 
1808 with its iron door weigh- 
ing five-hundred pounds. Tong 
cut out of his handcuffs, and 
sawed his way out on the sec- 
ond night, but he was caught, 
rejailed, and guarded by four- 
teen armed men.? 

The restless, ambitious young 


PIAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCU 


Beatty possessed a wild 
streak that led him to be- 
ing accused of fathering 
Mary Butler's child. Al- 
though she eventually 
married a man named 
Nichols, she hounded 
Clyde the rest of his life. 
In 1926, when the circus 
played Ross County she 
hauied him into court for 
non-support. The Bain- 
bridge mayor ordered 
Beatty to pay two dol- 
lars a week support for 
the four year old boy.!0 
Anderson, too, faced 
this problem. At fourteen 
he had already heard 
many stories of boys and 
young men caught by girls and women. 
Suddenly there was a child expected. 
That was it. It all began out of a kind of 
blind eagerness you 
You were with a girl and it happened. 
And, then before you realized what you 
were in for, you were caught, forced into 
marriage. On a certain street of the town, 
near the street where I lived . there 
was a family of girls. There were six girls 
in that family and three of them got men 
that way. It was a risk, it was something 
terrible.""! 
But for Beatty there was an escape. 


could not control. 


A dramatic photo of Clyde Beatty in 
the big cage in 1931. Pfening Archives 








A train track ran through the 
heart of Bainbridge. Helen 
Santmyer has described a train 
whistle as the "voice of longing 
in childhood." Even trips on 
the interurban allowed "the 
imagination to march faster 
than any train that those 
twenty minutes could cover 
several lifetimes (up to age 
twenty-five) each different, al- 
though fame was_ gloriously 
achieved in each."!? The train, 
she continued, also exerted a 
pull that you knew you would 
follow, “"Unconciouslessly confi- 
dent that when you do those 
who stay at home, and home 
itself, will never change, will 
always be awaiting your re- 
turn." Today no child's imagi- 
nation can be as stirred as it 
once was by the "last faint 
engine's 
whistle dying away around the 
curve of the world."13 

Anderson reminisced further 
"One night when he had been 
late on the road, loitering by 
fences, hearing the lonely bark- 
ing of dogs at distant farm 
houses, getting the smell of the 
new-ploughed ground into his nostrils, 
he came into town and sat down on a 
low iron fence that ran along the plat- 
form of the railroad station, to wait 
for the midnight train north. Trains had 
taken on a new meaning to him since 
any day might see him on such a train, 
bound into his new life.""4 

Thus when the siren song of the cir- 
cus came again in August of 1921, it was 
not surprising that young Beatty an- 
swered it. He had been beating rugs for 
pocketmoney the morning he left-a ca- 
reer in sports seemed far off--and the cir- 
cus was here and now and meant an esc- 


sound of a_ steam 





Clyde Beatty in 
Beatty-Cole Bros 
photo 


1960 on the Clyde- 
Circus. Don Smith 


cape from an uncertain future and the 
tragedies of the past three years. 

For many country boys the provoca- 
tive lure of the circus had quickly be- 
come grim reality and they hastily beat a 
rapid retreat home, but for Clyde Beatty 
it was just what he wanted. He wrote in 
his usual fine penmanship to his favorite 
cousin "Cibby” Penwell about the beau 
ful countryside in North Carolina and 
what a good time he was having. In an- 





other letter to Cibby from Lancaster, 
Missouri, he talked of a lion who 
had been poisoned and died, how he 
got two of the claws as souvenirs 
and sent along a lock of the mane to 
his cousin. The lion, he wrote, had 
killed three men and conquered 
many more. He signed all of these 
“Buster.” 

The adventure of a lifetime had 
begun 
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Chapter 8 


Part One 


Several, Singular, 
Separate Shows, 
Solidified 


By Orin 


1886 

Crawley, boss canvasman of 

Hunter's show, got on a 

big drunk Saturday [April 10], 
and while in that condition, without any 
provocation, shot and seriously wounded 
Chas. Ballard, a colored man, also an em- 
ploye of the Hunters. Dr. Gilbert was 
called and extracted the bullet from the 
eft hip. Crawley made his escape to Mis- 
souri (5 miles). The wounded man is do- 
ing well and will soon be able to be 
around." 

The above paragraph from the Pitts- 
burg Smelter of April 17, is all of the news 
of Hunter's two shows for the entire sea- 
son of 1886. The absence of the Hunter 
name from the Kansas press does not 
prove that the brothers were not operat- 
ing in Kansas in 1886, for quite possibly 
their shows went forth under different ti- 
tles, as they did two years later when the 
name was changed to Washington Broth- 
ers. 

Drunkeness in prohibition Kansas was 
ironically prevalent. Every issue of every 
newspaper contained the names of sever- 
al men arrested for drunkeness, and now 
and then--worse shame--the name of a 
drunken woman. Circus day was fre- 
quently cursed by drunken trouble mak- 
ers and the lists of those arrested was fre- 
quently longer than usual, and if no 
arrests were made the absence of 
drunks was worthy of the editors aston- 
ished comments. In the early days 
drunken Indians were common on 
show day. On one occasion, the date of 
which the author failed to record, Tope- 
ka police laid out the drunken red men 
in the shade of a cottonwood tree, and 
rather than struggle with the impossible 
names of the sleeping braves, gave each 
one a number. 
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Col. Spicer's World's Fair and Con- 
gress of Living Wonders opened the 
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season of 1886 by playing four days in 
Topeka at two locations. Nothing 
known of Col. Spicer except that he had 
been on the road for a number of years, 
and had spent the winter of 1885-6 in 
North Topeka "reorganizing" his show. 
"Reorganizing" in circus parlance can usu- 
ally be translated as rescuing the show 
from the clutches of creditors. Whether 
this applies to Col. Spicer is not known. 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 21 and 
found the tents erected on a lot on East 
Fifth street near the Santa Fe depot. The 
Topeka State Journal reviewed the per- 
formance on page one, April 22. 

The performance featured a "number of 
tumblers, some of them very graceful.” A 
contortionist twisted his body into "“al- 
most inconceivable shapes." The trapeze 
performers “excited considerable ap- 
plause.” The De Castro brothers, Brazil- 
ians, were outstanding on the horizontal 
bar. The eldest was described as a "model 
of fine physical development and _his 
prowess upon the horizontal bar is not to 
be disputed. His movements are the per- 
fection of power combined with a very 
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Col. Spicer's World's Fair and Circus 
placed this ad in the May 22 issue of the 
Smith Centre Bazoo. Kansas Historical 
Society. 


I ers 
DONT ‘PAIL TO SEE IT! KEEP AN 
FYF ON DAY AND DATE. 





COMIXG! 

COL. SPICER’S WORLDS FAIR AND 
CIRCUS UNDER THEIR 
MAMMOTH TENTS. TWO IMMENSE 

~~ -=--—- PAVILLIONS! - 


SMITH CENTRE, WED... MAY 26th. 


material grace." The band consisted of a 
father and his daughters. 

“Another feature of the show," the Jour- 
nal continued, “was a number of trained 
canaries, which did a variety of tricks re- 
markable in so small a feathered animal, 
among which was the firing of a cannon, 
the marching in line at the command, and 
performances of various other tricks.” 

Friday and Saturday, April 23 and 24, 
the show exhibited in North Topeka on a 
lot near the Union Pacific depot. 

There was one unique aspect to Spicer's 
exhibitions in Topeka. The show played 
under the auspices of the Grand Army of 
the Republic (GAR), and is the first 
known instance in Topeka of a show hav- 
ing a sponsor. Crowds were reported as 
good all four days. 

Where Spicer exhibited upon leaving 
Topeka is unknown, but sometime during 
the week of May 13, the show exhibited in 
Belleville. The Belleville Telescope report- 
ed that, "The attendance afternoon and 
evening was small. They have one or two 
very fair actors. Taken as a whole, it was 
as good as we expected to see, and unlike 
many large shows, they were not fol- 
lowed by sharpers and pickpockets." 

The Downs Chief took a dim view of the 
exhibitions in that town, Saturday, May 
22. No advance publicity or advertise- 
ments appeared in the Chief, a fact which 
may have influenced the editor to publish 
the following review: "Col. Spicer's 
World's Fair,’ squatted in this city last Sat- 
urday. In the forenoon their crack band, 
composed of three or four women parad- 
ed the streets in an old worn out band 
wagon. In the afternoon and evening they 
performed to a well filled tent of disgust- 
ed people. There were three or four very 
good performers in the outfit, while the 
rest were tiresome and uninteresting. We 
are pleased to state that the mayor would 
not allow any street gamblers to get in 
their work on the innocent public.” 

Portis in 1886 had no newspaper, but it 
was only five miles away from Harlan 
and the Harlan Advocate took care of all 
the news that came out of Portis. The Ad 
vocate reported that Spicer was billed to 
show in Portis on May 24, and never 
again mentioned the Colonel 

On May 26, exhibitions were given in 

Smith Centre. The Bazoo, Smith Centre, 
May 22, carried an advertisement for the 
show which is quoted below in its entire- 
ty: 

‘DON'T FAIL TO SEE IT! KEEP AN 
EYE ON DAY AND DATE COMING! 
COL. SPICER'S WORLD'S FAIR 
AND CIRCUS UNDER THEIR 
MAMMOTH TENTS. 

TWO IMMENSE PAVILIONS! 

SMITH CENTRE, WED. MAY 26TH." 

In the news columns, Spicer ran sever- 
al small advertisements. 








"J. H. Carle with his troupe of trained 
dogs among which the world 
nowned ‘Dog Richard’ whose 
mance excites wonder and admiration, 
Smith Centre, May 26--Wednesday.” 

Another name cited in the Bazoo was 
that of Frankie Barry, daughter of J. M. 
Barry who for many years operated cir- 
cuses out of Topeka and Carbondale us- 
ing the title of Great American Circus. 


is re- 


perfor- 





have known that such would be the case. 
Again the old saying, ‘a fool and his mon- 
ey soon part,’ was amply verified in this 
case. I do not wish to uphold gambling in 
any form, but I believe it would be right 
to license every gambling shark that 
comes along until our Smart Alecks get 
their eye teeth butchered up so badly by 
experience that in time will result benefi- 
cially to their welfare.” 


Col. G. W. Hall's Consolidated Railroad 
Shows under the management of George 
W. DeHaven appeared in several Kansas 
towns in 1886, including the following 
May 6, Garden City; May 10, Dodge City; 
May 11, Spearville; May 12, Kinsley; May 
13, Larned; May 17, Ellinwood; May 18, 
Nickerson; June 7, New Kiowa; June 8, At- 
tica; June 9, Medicine Lodge; June 16, 
Hunboldt; June 17, Iola; June 18, Colony; 





Frankie, “queen 
of the high wire," Tl. 
ete pe Fist 


provided a free 
show by ascend- 
ing a wire from 
the ground to the 
“highest dome of 
the canvas.” 
Farther down 
the column was 
the announce- 
ment that, "Miss 
Lillie Driesbach's 
famous Silver 
Cornet Band 
composed of 8 
beautiful ladies 
direct from the 
Empire musical 
institute of Ber- 
lin. The entire 
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this superb Silver 
and Reed band 
and orchestra, 
Smith Centre, May 26." 

The Bazoo reported it as, 
show, thank you.” 

The absence of gambling in Belleville 
was noted and approved by the Telescope, 
but the story was different in Smith Cen- 
tre. The editor of the Bazoo reported that, 
"I do not believe in giving two-bits to see 
a thing when I can see a better thing out- 
side the pavillion. The show on the out- 
side was immense; the principal actors 
were the sharpers and the suckers. Al- 
though the sharpers were largely in the 
minority they--like the bed bug—got there 
just the same. It was quite amusing to the 
lookers on to witness the suckers bite at 
the bated hook and get caught like the ex- 
perienced fisherman yanking out a mud- 
cat from the brook. Sometimes, during the 
game, the boys would win a dollar a two, 
and then it was ‘quite proper’ that the 
gambling should proceed unmolested. 
But the moment the ‘filthy’ commenced 
going to the gambler, just that moment a 
kick was perceivable all along the line. I 
have no sympathy for the men who 
bucked the tiger and lost. The gamblers 
came here for the purpose of ie 
their money and they did it. The boys 
went and bucked the game with the in- 
tention of winning ari lost!! which, had 
they the least bit of gumption, would 


"A pretty good 


WW. DE "A NEN 


Lessee and Manager. 


Col. Hall's show used this ad in Garden 
City, Kansas on April 14. The newspaper 
typesetter had difficulty finding all of the 
letters for the title. Kansas Historical Soci- 
ety 


The Bazoo made one comment which 
has the absolute ring of truth. “It is a snide 
town that can't have a circus.” 

The exhibitions at Logan, on June 5, 
elicited favorable comment from the Phil- 
lips County Freeman: "Col. Spicer's 
World's Fair exhibited in Logan last Satur- 
day in the afternoon and evening and was 
attended by large crowds. The show 
well worth the money. Every part of the 
business is conducted in an orderly and 
business-like manner. Their band is con- 
sidered by musicians to be first-class. 
Three of four of the musicians being la- 
dies make quite an attraction to circus- 
goers. The athletes are superior to many 
of those found with large circuses.” 

Several of the beautiful ladies from the 
Empire musical institute of Berlin appear 
to be missing from the above account. 
Also missing are the grifters who operat- 
ed in Smith Centre, but this can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Logan city 
government refused to license any soap or 


jewelry sales, or gambling 
- eeeee 
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DeHaven was no 
stranger to Kansas, hav- 
ing played _ several 
towns in 1873 when he 
was a partner in the no- 
torious Great Chicago 
Show, Museum, Menag- 
erie and Best Circus in 
the World, an aggrega- 
tion best known for 
“games of chance" in 
which all the chances 
belonged to the show 
and the rubes had no 
chance at all. 

A half page ad ap- 
peared at the top of 
page 5 of the Garden 
City Sentinel, announc- 
ing “The First Circus 
and Menagerie Ever in 

Finney County.” 
The show contained 
"More Novel and Star- 
F uing ATTRACTIONS 
than ever before produced in a single ex- 
hibition, and yet the prices have not been 
nor will they be augmented.” Among the 
unparalleled attractions at no increase in 
prices, were "El Mahdi, the great War Ele- 
phant and The Lion Slayer, Most vicious 
of all animals on earth." The Slayer was 
never identified. 

The show was "Embodying More Won- 
derful NEW FEATURES than all other 
shows in America combined. The most 
complete menagerie now traveling.” In- 
cluded in the menagerie was "the only 
VAMPIRE THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
BLOOD SUCKING ANIMAL,” but even 
more exciting than the VAMPIRE was 
‘the only genuine SACRED COW Ever ex- 
hibited on the American Continent.” 

Exhibitions were scheduled at 2:00 and 
8:00 p.m. on Thursday, May 6, but the 
— of the show was not confirmed 
by the Garden City papers. Prior to show 
day the Sentinel ran the following hand- 
out 

"The Circus 

“Col. Hall's big United States and Great 
Eastern Consolidated Shows and Mam- 
moth Menagerie, Museum and Aquari- 
um, will pitch its tent in Garden City next 
Thursday. With this great circus will be 
found the most accomplished and daring 
riders, tumblers, vaulters, contortionists 


June 19, Garnett 
ney 0 
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and trapeze performers, the funniest 
clowns and jesters, the finest horses and 
the most gorgeous paraphernalia. In the 
menagerie will be seen El Mahdi, the 
great war elephant. Romeo, the smallest 
dwarf elephant in the world, the baby 
camel, the Lion Slayer, the most vicious 
animal on earth, camels, vampires, and 
beasts and birds of every description too 
numerous to mention. The grand street 
parade and high wire ascension will be 
worth coming miles to see." 

The Dodge City Democrat acknowl- 
edged the exhibitions of May 10, with the 
simple report on the 15th that, ' ‘Col. Hall's 
circus gave an exhibition at this place last 
Monday. The show was a very small af- 
fair but what there was of it was very 
good. They had good audiences both per- 
formances." 

DeHaven brought his show to Spear- 
ville on May 11, making it the first circus 
ever to play the town. “The great street 
parade of Hall's big circus will well repay 
you to come to see. Remember the date-- 
May 11th." The parade announcement 
and one small generally vague handout 
comprised the total advertising for the 
Spearville date. 

After the show had come and gone, the 
Spearville Blade reported, surely with 
tongue in cheek, that, "Spearville has had 
its first introduction to the tented arena, 
which occured last Tuesday, on the event 
of Col. Hall's mammoth circus and me- 
nagerie, consisting of acrobat, gymnastics, 
trapeze, grand and lofty tumbling; fierce 
and gentle animals captured on the desert 
plains and dense jungles of Asia, Africa 
and America.” 

In another column the Blade noted that, 
"Several of the boys were taken in several 
dollars worth on the soap trick during the 
circus. 


The Larned Eagle-Optic announced the 
coming on May 13 of Hall's great railroad 
show with the following: "Come to town 
early next Thursday and see the grand 
street parade. It will not cost anything, 
and by getting an early start you will 
stand a better chance to borrow half a dol- 
lar to 6° to the show.” 

The Eagle-Optic had 
garding show day. 

The Larned Chronoscope reported that, 
"The circus pitched its tent in this city last 
week according to announcement. It was 
a very poor affair, and had it not been for 
the people who came in from the country 
they would not have made their board 
here." 

The Chronoscope g 





no comment re- 


Zave more space to the 
church women w te operated a restaurant 


on circus day: "The supper given by the 
ladies of the Baptist church last Thursday 
evening at the rink hall proved to be a 
very successful affair. The supper consist- 
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George W. DeHaven, operator of the 
Col. Hall show in 1886. Al Conover collec- 
tion. 


ed of all kinds of good things, most too 
numerous to mention, and was relished 
by those who partook of it. Ice cream and 
strawberries were also served in the best 
style and up to a late hour at night the 
young folks lingered around the tables 
and enjoyed themselves in gossip. So far 
as we could learn the supper was gotten 
up under the management of Mesdames 
Boles, Lanman, Williamson, Howard, 
Houston, Miles, Nicholl, Cook and Blunt, 
Misses Mary Boles, Lena Wayland, Melia 
Boles, May Holmes and others whose 
names we were unable to learn and who 
deserve as much praise as those we have 
mentioned. Miss May Holmes had charge 
of the cream and flowers being ably assist- 
ed by some of her little pupils who did 
justice to themselves and to their teacher. 
We cannot file as full report of this supper 
as we would like to do, but will say how- 
ever, that the ladies all worked hard and 
in return for their labors added $158 to 
their treasury as receipt of the occasion 
They also furnished an excellent dinner." 

The Ellonwood Express, April 22, re- 
ported that, “The Hall circus billing car, in 
charge of D. N. Hitchcock, was in the vil- 
lage Tuesday [April 20]. As a result the 
town is ablaze with show bills.” 

One paragraph in the Express, April 29, 
announced the coming exhibitions in El- 
linwood: "Col. Hall's Big United States 
and Great Eastern Consolidated Railroad 
Shows, 2-ring Circus, Mammoth Menage- 
rie, Museum and Aquarium will be here 
on Monday, May 17th. The big street pa- 
rade will be worth coming a long distance 
to see.” 

After the show had come and gone, the 
Express reported that, “There was quite a 


crowd at the evening performance of the 
circus, Monday. Upon the whole, though, 
the show amounted to but very little.” 

The advertising car upon leaving Ellin- 
wood moved on to Nickerson to inform 
the world that show day would be Tues- 
day, May 18. 

The Nickerson Argosy, April 22, stated 
that "The Hall Circus Co. are having their 
bill-paster (sic) car painted and remodeled 
at this place.” 

The renovating of the car took consider- 
able time and it was not until May 6 that 
the Argosy reported the car out of the 
shops and commented that it "looks like a 
daisy.” 


Hitchcock apparently spent the entire 
time in Nickerson and the Argosy found 
him to be “one of the most courteous and 
obliging showmen we have ever met." 

The editor was incensed by the way the 
circus was being gouged by the townspeo- 
ple and published a warning to the guilty 
"The circus will be here on May 18th. It is 
doubtful if we will ever have the privilege 
of seeing another in the town. As a rule 
circus agents are liberal with their tickets, 
but some citizens have been greedy and 
for the smallest piece of work done have 
asked for an outrageously large number 
of tickets, which will have its effect on 
other concerns having a desire to exhibit 
in this town." 

Collecting overdue subscription money 
was a common problem for all small 
weekly newspapers, and the Argosy ex- 
pressed the opinion and the hope that, 

“Nickerson will boom on the 18th, and the 
overworked farmer will have a chance to 
thank God that he is alive and show his 
gratitude by paying his subscription.” 

On the 13th the Argosy had another re- 
minder for delinquent subscribers: "Nick- 
erson will hardly be able to hold the peo- 
ple who will be here on circus day, next 
Tuesday. Therefore we offer the use of 
our large and commodious office to our 
country subscribers, and will be at home 
to all subscribers, especially those who 
come to pay their subscription.” 

Following the exhibitions the Argosy de- 
scribed the show as “a rather small con- 
cern, but the performance (was) up to the 
average." There was no report on the de- 
linquent subscribers. 

The Attica Advocate reporting on the ex- 
hibitions of June 8, stated that, “Col. Hall's 
circus gave two exhibitions in this city 
Tuesday. To say that they were first class 
would not be the truth, but about as good 
as should be expected in so new a country 
would come nearer it. The animals were 
few and the ring performances, what 
there were of them, were just so-so.” 

The Medicine Lodge Cresset of June 3 
carried a large ad for the exhibitions of 
June 9 announcing "The First Railroad 








Show ever in Barber County." Added to 
the "Completest Menagerie Now Travel- 
ing” were "A Drove of Camels from Ara- 
bia. Zebras, Lions, Tigers, Hyenas, Jack- 
als, Leopards and Panthers from the 
Wilds of Africa. Kangaroos from Austra- 
lia. Romeo the smallest dwarf elephant in 
the World, Only Three feet High. The 
only Baby Camel Ever Born or Exhibited 
in the Country. Giraffes from Asia." 

It must have been reassuring to the 
people of Medicine Lodge to learn that 
the show "never Splits or Divides its At- 
tractions, but is positively coming in all 
its vastness and entirety.” 

DeHaven in advertising presented a 
magnified view of his show. All shows 
exaggerated, but DeHaven the 
privilege. The people of Medicine Lodge 
saw the truth with their own eyes and the 
Cresset passed it along to the world 

‘Yesterday was circus day. Hall's im- 
mense railroad show, consisting of three 
cars, was here. They have a fair circus, but 
the menagerie must be in ‘soak’ 
place o 


abused 


some 


The Barber County Index, Medicine 
Lodge, ran the following handout pur- 
ported to be taken from the Wichita Eagle 
of May 27. A search of the Eagle failed to 
turn up the quote. 

"Hall's Circus 

"Col. G. W. Hall's circus and menagerie 
is now drawing large audiences near the 
Santa Fe freight depot. The menagerie 
consists of some fine specimens of the ani- 
mal kingdom, while the performance in 
the circus is well up to the standard of 
tent shows; with no three or four ring per- 
formances to distract attention, but a sin- 
gle ring where every act stands on its 
merit. There were many good old-time 
features that remind us of the show days 
of which our fathers tell 

"Col. Hall is well and favorably known, 
as is also his able assistant, Col. G. B. 
Haven (sic), who entered the show busi- 
ness with Dan Rice, the Cooks, and Cas- 
tellos, and who had a good circus and me- 
nagerie before Barnum went on the road 

"He is one of the few remaining pioneer 
showmen and has passed through that 
varied career that fall to their lot. 

"The present venture was launched in 
Chicago four years ago, and after a suc- 
cessful tour through the southern states 
and the West Indies are returning 
through Old and New Mexico, Texas and 
Kansas. 

"The large and highly delighted audi- 
ence that greeted their first exhibitions as- 
sure them the same liberal support dur- 
ing their stay for the remainder of the 
week.--Wichita Eagle, May 27. 

"This circus will be in Medicine Lodge 
on Wednesday, June 9th.” 

In reviewing the show the Index report- 
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This Hall ad used in Colony, Kansas, 
advertised Romeo the baby elephant. 
Kansas Historical Society. 
ed, “Hall's circus was here Wednesday, 
and it was a creditable entertainment, far 
superior to Johnson's circus in every re- 
spect. The tumbling, balancing and tra- 
peze work was as good as any circus; the 
mirth provoking part was slim; the me- 
nagerie was small but well selected. So far 
as has been reported, there were no confi- 
dence men or fakires following the show 
It is not a big three-ring circus, at all; but 
gives a performance worth fifty cents in 
any country.” 

The Humboldt Union had great expecta- 
tions for the exhibitions of June 16 

"It takes twenty cars to carry Hall's cir- 
cus and menagerie. 


"Undoubtedly Hall's big show will be 
the best that has visited Humboldt for 
some time. 

“We are of the opinion that those who 
attend Hall's circus and menagerie at this 
place on the 16th, will be sure to witness a 
fine show 

“Hall has been in the show business 41 
years and ought to understand it well 
enough to give a good show.” 

When Hall's bill posters left town, Kerk 
Williams of the billiard hall went along. 

The realities of show day must have 
pained, angered and embarrassed the edi- 
tor for on the 19th after the show had 
come and gone, the Union carried a pair of 
bitter stories 

“Hall's "big show’ made no parade as 
advertised, in fact they had no horses or 
wagons. The performance was fairly good 
but not one fiftieth what it was adver- 
tised. Segrist and Howe's Wild West was 
far ahead of it. Hall drew a big crowd but 
will he do so, if he ever comes here again? 
If some of the larger shows would come 
to this place and give the people a first- 
class performance they would draw a 
large crowd, but the day of snides is past 
in this section 

"The ‘aggregation of colossal ma 
tude’ and '‘multitudinous consolidated 
combination’ of humbuggery--'Col.’ Hall's 
3 cars combined in one grand and won- 
derful show, arrived in due time. If a 
town would do right they would require 
shows to produce what they advertise or 
‘pull for the shore’ of some other place 
where people are easily victimized. They 
advertised a 20 car show at this place and 
only brought three, just a lie of 17 cars, 
but then that ain't much, is it?" 

In conclusion the editor commented, 
“For this season we have had enough of 
‘big show.’ Trot out your little ones." 

For the Iola stand on June 17, Hall's 
Two Ring Railroad Show advertised that 
it was composed of "4 Different Parts 4. 

"Part 1st, Two Ring Circus 

“Part 2nd, The Menagerie 

“Part 3rd, The Theatre 

“Part 4th, The Wild West Show 

"One cheap ticket admits to all adver- 
tised shows.” 

In the lola advertising DeHaven aug- 
mented the show immensely. 

“Twenty-Three Cages of Wild Animals 

"40 Male and Female Star Performers 

"18 Champion Tumblers 

"18 High and Lofty Leapers 

"12 Select Horizontal Bar Performers 

"The Champion Lady Dramatists of the 
World 

"The Largest Troupe of Trained Dogs 
on the American Continent. 

"THE ONLY GREAT MORAL SHOW 
THAT TRAVELS 

And, 


of course, "The only genuine SA- 
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CRED COW EVER EXHIBITED ON THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT." 

The Iola Register, June 25, after the 
show had come and gone had some inter- 
esting things to say. 

“Col. Hall's circus arrived on time last 
Thursday and pitched its tents according 
to programme. Owing to ‘unforseen cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond their control’ 
the promised street parade had to be dis- 
pensed with. The fact that they had nei- 
ther horses nor wagons may also have cut 
some figure. The lack of a street parade 
doubtless deterred many people from pa- 
tronizing the show, but it attracted very 
good audiences nevertheless. And it was 
a pretty tolerably bad show after all. 
There was only one new thing about it-- 
the ‘pole act'--which was really fine. All 
the rest was mildewed with age. The 
clowns especially were most melancholy 
creatures. One in particular looked as 
though he had been raised from the dead- 
-along with his ‘gags'--and was deter- 
mined never to forgive his resurrection." 

On June 18, the show played Colony 
The Free Press reported that, “Hall's show 
which exhibited here last Friday, didn't 
draw much of a crowd and wasn't much 
of a show. The ‘animals' were rather 
scarce and the circus entertainment, with 
the exception of the tumbling, very thin 
Three cars carried the whole outfit.” 

eee 

In June of 1886 there was a small show 
wandering around eastern Kansas bear- 
ing the title of Segrist, Howe & Co.'s New 
United Shows and Wild West. The show 
billed Grenola on June 4, Longton on June 
5, and Humboldt on June 10. Whence it 
came and whither it went and the towns, 
other than the three above, are unknown 
to the author 

The following handout appeared in the 
Grenola Chief on May 22: "Friday June 4th 
will be a big day for the people of Grenola 
and vicinity, that being the time set for 
the appearance of Segrist, Howe & Co.'s 
New United Shows and Wild West which 
will exhibit here, comprising a novel and 
interesting ring performance, clowns, rid- 
ers, gymnasts and tumblers in addition 
with the Great Wild West of Mexicans, 
cowboys and Indians, under the direction 
of Capt. Stubbs the champion shot. Street 
parade at 10 o'clock a.m. Two perfor- 
mances daily; doors open at 1 and 7 
o'clock p.m. Admission to the entire 
shows only 25 cents.” 


Another show of unknown dimension-- 
Col. Hill's Circus--scheduled Grenola for 
Saturday, June 12, a coming event that 
did not escape notice by Segrist-Howe. 
On June 5 the Chief commented that, "The 
management of the circus which showed 
here yesterday exhibited a great deal of 
gall by announcing to the audience that 
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Col. Hill's circus, which is to appear here 
next Saturday, could not reach here before 
the 17th. The circus [Hill's] is in good con- 
dition, and from the flattering notices con- 
tained in our exchanges, is meeting with 


nation concerning the exhibitions of Satur- 
day, June 5. the piece was quite similar to 
the one used at Grenola and emphasized 
Capt. E. E. Stubbs and a “host of Mexi- 
cans, Cowboys and Indians." Other adver- 
tising was buried in the col- 
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“Be in town Early on June 
5th. Big Shows here on that 
Day. 

Segrist, Howe & Co.'s 
United Show and Wild West 
will Exhibit at Longton, Sat- 
urday, June 5th and Street 
?arade at 10 o'clock A.M. Ad- 
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mission only 25 cents for the 
entire Combined Shows." 

The Times took it upon it- 
self to warn its readers of the 





perils of circus day 
“One week from tomorrow 
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will be show day, and no 
doubt there will be all kinds 
of gambling institutions in 
town that day carried on by 
men who follow it to make 
money. Now we advise all to 
give these fellows a wide 
birth [sic], and let them 
alone, for no matter how sim- 
ple their game looks, remem- 
ber it is hard to beat a man at 
his own trick. If you do try it 
and get beat stand it like a 
man, don't grumble and 
growl, and swear that these 
men had ought to be 
mobbed. You are the suckers 
that they are looking for; 
keep clear of them, or forever 
afterwards hold your peace.” 

All of the show's advertis- 
ing and the warning of the 
Times was brought to naught 
by the weather. The spring of 
1886 was unusually wet, the 
roads were axle deep in mud, 
rivers were unafordable and 
many bridges were washed 
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Dr. W. F. Carver was featured in this 
Cole newspaper ad used in Ft. Scott, Kan- 
sas in 1886. Kansas Historical Society. 
great success. The circus will be here the 
12th.” 

The Chief made 
Segrist, Howe & Co. 

The Longton Times on May 28 ran a 
short handout of the Segrist-Howe combi- 


no further mention of 


away, so therefore the fol- 
lowing paragraph from June 
11 should not have surprised 
any of its readers. 

"The show that was billed 
to show at this place last Saturday failed 
to get here until it was too late to show, so 
they just passed on through, and left our 
people to spend their money for some- 
thing that would benefit them." 

The title as published in the Humboldt 
Union pursuant to the exhibitions of 
Thursday, June 10, is the only example 
carrying the magical designation of "R 
R."—Segrist, Howe & Co.'s New United R. 





R. Shows and Wild West. It is doubtful 
that Segrist-Howe was anything more 
than a wagon show. Possible agent Ed L 
Brannan sought a bit of glory for Segrist- 
Howe when he place the handout with 
the Union, or perhaps the "R. R." was 
merely a printer's error. In any event, 
“The Wild West show arrived in due time, 
and the small boy rejoiced muchly.” 

The Union reported, "A big crowd in 
town on show day," but apparently the 
crowd did not attend the exhibitions. 

"The Wild West did not draw very 
heavy on the money of this vicinity, ow- 
ing to the fact perhaps, that people are 
not very fond of cowboys and Indians. 
Some of their performances, however, 
were good and as it was a change from 
the other line of shows. Those who at- 
tended seemed to enjoy themselves." 

Advertising in the Grenola Chief for 
Col. Hill's Circus for exhibitions on June 
12, began a week ahead of show day. The 
first mention was undoubtedly gratui- 
tous, displaying a marked lack of enthu- 
siasm: "Another circus on the 12th." 

Some of the brief announcements might 
have been a bit pretentious: 

"Saturday, June the 12th, is the day that 
the greatest show that has ever visited 
Kansas will be in Grenola 

"Col. Hill's circus is different from the 
ordinary shows which have hertofore ex- 
hibited, being one great aggregation of 
novelties never before exhibited. Don't 
fail to bring wife and little ones to town.” 

On show day, the 12th, the Chief urged 
its readers to: 

“Attend the circus today 

“Remember the circus today. 

“Turn out and witness the grand circus 
parade today 

“Take wife and little ones to the circus 
today and to-night 

“Don't fail to attend the circus today, 
for likely it will be the last of the season. 

“Our exchanges speak very highly of 
the circus which exhibits here to-day. Do 
not fail to see it.” 

Whether Col. Hill played the date, had 
good crowds, pleased or fleeced the peo- 
ple will never be known for the Chief, af- 
ter show day, never again mentioned Col. 
Hill. 

As a side show at no additional cost-- 
The name Grenola is a composite name 
for two side-by-side towns that agreed to 
merge in 1879, Greenfield and Canola 

ee eee 

William Washington Cole was one of a 
few fortunate showmen who entered the 
business at a managerial level and pro- 
gressed in a comparatively straight line, 
avoiding the ups and downs of most en- 
trepreneurs, to a position of great wealth, 
reputedly the first person to earn a mil- 
lion dollars in the circus business. Cole 
had an excellent circus in 1886 which 
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Stupendously Kelutorcea With 


DR. W. F. OARVER’S 


(‘Evil Spirit of the Plaina."’) 
FAMOUS—ORIGINAL 


“Wild Weet’” Combination, 
Including the Noted Young Sloux Chief 


“WHITE CLOUD,” 


The Foremost Warrior and Rider of his Race, 
and 100 Celebrated Scouts, Cowboys, Indi- 
ans and Mexican Vaqueros. 


BORDER LIFE! 


BROUGHT HOME! 


Unparalleled Reproduction of the Hippodrome 
Sports of Ancient Rome! 


This ad for W. W. Cole appeared in the 
Topeka Democrat on May 15, 1886. Kan- 
sas Historical Society 





played several dates in Kansas, including, 
among others: May 15, Wichita; May 18, 
Girard; May 22, Olathe; May 25, Topeka; 
October 4, Salina; October 7, Wellington 
In their advertising the press depart- 
ment modestly presented Cole as “The In- 
comparable Innovator! The Iconoclast of 


the Amusement Realm and the Creator of 
the Newest Forms of Arenic Entertain- 
ment Crowned and Sceptered with a Pop- 
ularity as Wide as the Universe." 

“Bigger, Better, Richer and Grander 
than Ever. As Moral as They are Mighty. 
Stainless as the Stars," Cole's New Colos- 
sal Shows played Wichita on May 15 

No where on earth for 50 cents, adults, 

cents, children under 9, could one find 
more variety than the following list of fea- 
tures offered by Cole. 

“Champion Riders.” 


New in 1886 was a "Stupendous Revi- 


val of the Hippodrome Carnivals of An- 
cient Greece and Rome." On the largest 
track under canvas, Cole presented races 
of every description crowned by “Heroic, 
Soul Stirring Struggles Between 40 Fa- 
mous English Thoroughbreds, Uncon- 
quered Blue-Grass Flyers.” 

A Break-down of the expected enter- 
tainment was presented in every ad. 

‘60 Minutes of Circus, with 200 Per- 
formers 

‘30 Minutes of Theatre, with 50 Actors 

30 Minutes of Hippodrome Races, with 
40 Riders and Drivers 

30 Minutes of ‘Wild West’ with Dr. 
Carver and 100 Indians, Cowboys and 
Scouts 

"30 Minutes for the Museum, with 1000 
Animate and Inanimate Curios 

"30 Minutes for the Menagerie, with 500 
Varieties of Animals.” 

Altogether, Cole claimed "3 1/2 Hours 
of Solid, Unapproachable Entertainment." 

The only performer mentioned by name 
in the advertising was “The Evil Spirit of 
the Plain,” Dr. W. F. Carver, "Champion 
Shot of the World,” who headed the wild 
west contingent. "He comes no 
Europe Claims Him Next Year!" 

Like every other show, Cole had the 
largest elephant in America, "Samson, the 
Tallest and Heaviest Elephant This Side of 
the Orient.” 

The parade, every day at 10 a.m. was, of 
course, "10 Times the Most Magnificent 
Spectacular Street Parade Ever Seen in 
Any Age or Country.” 

In all of the advance publicity and ad- 
vertising for the Wichita date, no mention 
was made of the lot location. The Eagle, 
May 14, presented the question to its read- 
ers together with the answer: "Where is 
the circus to be held?’ is a question that is 
frequently asked of reporters, but the 
scribes ain't onto the location. No one 
need be afraid that he, she or it, can't find 
the right spot next Saturday. Just follow 
the elephant and you will get there.” 

The Girard Herald, speaking of the exhi- 
bitions of May 18, reported that, "Show 
day has come and gone, and so has the 
slang of the canvasman and attaches gone 
with it, but nevertheless everything 


more— 
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passed off peaceably and quietly which is 
unusual for circus day.” 

The Herald was not impressed with 

The Evil Spirit of the Plains.” 

"Dr. Carver is without doubt the best 
shot on this earth, but the fight with the 
Indians did not show any great amount of 
skill, on short range shooting.” 

Olathe, Saturday, May 22, apparently 

was a circus day satisfactory to all--except 
the ice man. The Olathe Mirror- 
Gazette reported that, "Owing to 
a slight ‘misunderstanding’ be- 
tween our ice dealers the circus 
was furnished ice at 5 cents per 
hundred. During the spirited 
competition one dealer called the 
other names which are not allow- 
able, and on complaint being 
made, was fined by Justice Ham- 
mond." 

On the 20th the Mirror-Gazette 
warned its readers that although 
Cole "has always had a good rep- 
utation it is more than likely that 
the usual crowd of harpies will 
follow them and as a matter of 
prudence it will be well to see 
that your houses are securely 
locked or left in 
charge.” 

The warning was needless for 
after the show had come and 
gone all that the editor had to re- 
port was, "Cole's circus averaged 
better than any similar affair we 
have witnessed in Kansas. The 
freedom from camp followers 
and hard characters 
cially noticeable and commenda- 
ble." 

The Topeka Daily Capital on 
May 4 was the first to announce 
the coming of the great Cole show to To- 
peka on May 25. On the 4th, C. A. Davis, 
press agent, paid a visit to the Capital of- 
fice. Part of the agent's popularity can be 
explained by Cole's liberal advertising 
program, but Davis was one of the best 
and was respected by newspaper men all 
over the country. "There never was a 
press agent so popular among the news- 
paper men as Davis,” the Capital declared 
"he knows them all, and is a jolly fellow 
He says that Cole's show this year eclip- 
ses anything on the road.” 


some one 


was espe- 


Davis placed ‘advertising in all Topeka 
papers beginning May 5 in the Kansas 
Farmer. The Commonwealth carried an ad 
on May 16 only. The North Topeka Mail 
ran its only ad on the 7th. The Capital 
fared not much better with ads on the 


16th and 22d. The Kansas Democrat was 
favored with advertising on May 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 24. The Journal was 
the leader with 14 insertions, running dai- 
ly from the 8th through the 24th, missing 
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only Sundays, a day on which the Journal 
did not publish 

The adve: peising used in Topeka papers 
was radically different from that used in 
announcing previous exhibitions. Heavily 
featured was Carver and his Wild West 
segment, "Including the Noted Young 
Sioux Chief 'White Cloud,’ The Foremost 
Warrior and Rider of his Race, and 100 
Celebrated Scouts, Cowboys, Indians and 


Dr. W. F. Carver, the Nebraska dentist 
and sharp shooter featured with W. W. 
Cole in 1886 
Mexican Vaqueros, BORDER LIFE 
BROUGHT HOME!" 

Carver did not get all of the recognition 
for in the ads he shared billing with 200 
anonymous performers; 40 English & 
Kentucky Thoroughbreds; Samson, God's 
Most Wondrous Creation; The Great Sil- 
bons; and the “Only Living Two-Headed 
Cow! 2 Heads. 4 Eyes. 4 Horns. 2 
Mouths.” 

Handouts appeared in all Topeka pa- 
pers, for the most part written in vague 
generalities, but some spoke of specific 
people and their acts. There was an "Eng- 
lish gentleman,” Prof. Watson and his ex- 
traordinary canine named “Hero” who 
could perform such feats "dancing, walk- 
ing up a rope, imitation of dudes, prize 
fighters, clowns and policemen, and (sic) 
THE CLIMAX OF HIS MARVELOUS 
PERFORMANCES BY TURNING 


ERSAULTS, UNAIDED, ON THE BACK 
OF A HORSE RUNNING AT FULL 
SPEED.” Watson also presented a group 
of English greyhounds “who accom- 
plished wonders in the way of leaping 
over elephants, horses, etc.” 

Other handouts proclaimed the virtues 
of Dr. Carver and pointed out that this 
was the last chance to see the “Evil Spirit 
of the Plains" since in October he was tak- 
ing his wild west show to London.” 

While in Topeka, Carver stayed at Allen 
Sells’ hotel, the Windsor Ephraim Sells 
was also at the Windsor visiting his broth- 
er. 

The Silbons, "the $10,000 challenge aeri- 
alists of the world" were also the subject 
of a handout 

"Their act is of such a novel and artistic 
character, and their movements so full of 
grace, that the most timid of ladies can 
look upon it without feeling of fear for the 
daring performers. There are four mem- 
bers of the Silbon family, three brothers, 
Charles, Walter and Master Eddie, and a 
sister, Miss Kate. They come from a fa- 
mous family of English acrobats. The 
present is their last American season." 

Another handout reported on 
clowns. 

“The list of merrymen is headed by the 
noted English pantomimic and acrobatic 
clown, the 'Great Ernest,’ who will tickle 
the risibilites of the audiences with his 
aesthetic donkeys, and ingeniously con- 
structed rubber elephant, ‘Goodyear; Tom 
McIntyre, the Chesterfield of Shakesperi- 
an wits, will amuse in his own quaint, in- 
imitable style; ‘Billy’ Rollins, one of the 
brightest jesters that have ever donned 
cap and bells, will vocalize the latest com- 
ic songs, tell rib-tickling stories, and intro- 
duce his comic little trained pig, ‘Ben But- 

r.’ Ten other high priests of Momus will 
participate in the revelries." 

A handout used repeatedly in Kansas, 
always with the heading "Cirque de Cole," 
presented a thought with which every cir- 
cus fan from the cave dweller to the gal- 
axy searcher of 2090 can agree. 

‘The circus is universal, all-embracing-- 
a truly regal ruler of all ages, climes and 
P hases of life. After all, perhaps, the clue 
to the perennial popularity of the circus is 
here. It touches the spring of immortal 
youth, and serves as the connecting link 
between babbling childhood and queru- 
lous old age.” 

The hippodrome, “a third of a mile,’ 
was the subject of handout describing a 
variety of races. 

"The program of the races is unusually 
novel and elaborate, including gentlemen 
jockey races, two and four horse Roman 
chariot races, man against a running 
horse, elephant, camel, pony and donkey 
contest, wheelbarrow and sack races, and 
a ladies’ steeple-chase. The latter is the 


the 





most thrilling and sensational of the se- 
ries, and fairly set St. Louis wild during 
the week Cole exhibited there. The six 
girls who ride in the race are the most 
fearless lady equestriennes I [St. Louis re- 
porter] ever saw. They are said to be sav- 
agely jealous of each other, and each will 
resort to any trick to shut the other out. 
Another prominent feature of the hippo- 
drome, but of a humorous character, is 
the obstacle race. Some twenty men run 
in this contest. All kinds of obstructions 
are placed on the track, and the men are 
obliged to crawl through barrels, nets and 
other barricades, jump hurdles, walk 
greased poles, and go through other ludi- 
crous movements before reaching the 
goal." 

The author has a faded remembrance of 
horse races on the hippodrome which 
were painfully frightening to a small boy 
sitting on the front row of the "blues." The 
fact that the audience escaped alive is still 
a wonderment to him 

On May 20 a special agent Will R. (or 
K.) Peck arrived in Topeka to check up on 
the advertising and the contracts for nec- 
essary show-day services. 

As interest mounted preparations to 
properly enjoy the day were being made 
W. W. Manspeaker, according to the Jour 
nal, “will give a circus party to his young 
lady and gentlemen friends 

At the time of Cole's visit, according to 
the Journal, there were 30 cases of scarlet 
fever in the city 


The usual warning against "pickpockets 
and roughs of every description," ap- 
peared in the Democrat the day before the 
exhibitions. "Keep your houses locked, 
and put all your spare change in the bank 

“Cole's circus does all in its 
prevent toughs from following in their 
wake, but we advise the citizens to keep a 
sharp look out just the same." 

The show arrived in North Topeka on 
schedule coming from Kansas City. The 
canvas was spread on the south side of 
the river on the vacant lot west of the San- 
ta Fe depot. 

The parade arrived on Kansas avenue 
at 11:00 a.m. The crowd was such that the 
Journal thought "the surrounding country 
had been depopulated; that with one im- 
pulse the people of the county had moved 
into the city for a day's vacation--a day of 
hilarity and general good time. The prin- 
cipal object of interest at a circus, no mat- 
ter how good the show may be, is, after 
all the immense throng of people. All 
classes of humanity were represented on 
the streets of our city today. The staid, old 
church member and the devout clergy- 
man, the tough and the slugging class. 
Notwithstanding this, the crowd was or- 
derly, and few men were seen intoxicat- 
ed. Of course this was not from a dearth 
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This 1886 Cole herald was used in St. 
Joseph, Missouri for a date on May 28, 
shortly after playing stands in Kansas. 
Pfening Archives 


of anything to drink, because at three or 
four different places we saw tubs filled 
with a beverage composed of several gal- 
lons of water, three lemons, and a couple 
chunks of ice about the size of an orange. 
The vendor cried out, ‘all you can drink 
for a nickel,’ and a half dozen dipper han- 
dlers extended invitingly over the rim of 
the tubs. But such is circus lemonade." 

The Journal found the parade to be “a 
grand affair," and estimated that 3,000 
people attended the matinee, 

The Capital reported a much larger 


crowd at night, 
vast pavilion 

"The menagerie branch of the show was 
extensive and meritorious, embracing be- 
sides the elephants, lions, tigers, camels, 
leopards, zebras, birds, monkeys, buffa- 
loes, elk, deer and other members of the 
animal kingdom, multitudinous in num- 
ber and splendid in appearance, the Mexi- 
can curiosities and wax figures of promi- 
nent Americans, and many other objects 
of interest." 

Dr. Carver was praised by the Capital 
for his "unrivalled marksmanship, who in- 
troduces his remarkable shooting on 
horseback, and also joins the bands of In- 
dians, Mexican and cowboys in the thrill- 
ing stage coach robbery--a realistic picture 
in miniature of life on the plains. 

"In the annex to the main tent another 
attraction is found, in charge of Mr. Dan- 
iel Green. This exhibition includes the 
two-headed cow, the den of snakes, the 
Moorish lady, the tattooed couple and 
many other wonders, making up a fine ex- 
hibition.” 

In a separate story the Capital reported 
on pickpockets: 

"Robbed by a Pickpocket. 

"As usual, the 
hand on circus aa, but only one com- 
plaint has thus far been made to the po- 
lice. D. W. Jackson, of Carbondale, was 
standing on the corner of Fifth and Kan- 
sas Avenue, watching the parade, and 
was robbed of $150, which he was carry- 
ing in his vest pocket. He missed the mon- 
ey a short time afterwards, but no clue to 
the thief could be obtained." 

In a related story the Commonwealth re- 
ported that, “Charles Green thought circus 
day a proper time to exhilarate. He got 
upon the outside of a large quantity of 
spirits fermenti, and then sought an en- 
counter with the ironjawed man in one of 
the numerous side shows accompanying 
Cole's circus, The result of the encounter 
was that Charles was thrown out of the 
tent, and was immediately taken in charge 
by the officers and conveyed to the city 
jail. He will answer to the charge of 
drunkeness and disorderly conduct before 
the police judge today [May 26]. 

In a third story related to the two pre- 
ceding reports, the Journal revealed that 
D. W. Jackson and Charles Green were 
one and the same. 

"The $150 that was reported stolen from 
Kansas avenue and Fifth street was a mis- 
take. Green, the man arrested for being 
drunk, started the report he had been 
robbed of $150, but parties who knew him 
say that he did not have 150 cents on his 
person. The day was an exceedingly quiet 
one for a circus day." 

Both the C Capital and the Commonwealth 
had good things to say about Cole's press 
agent traveling with the show. 


“filling every seat in the 





pickpockets were on 
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Commonwealth, 
press agent for 


According to the 
"Mr. A. E. Richards, 


«SELLS BROS are » mest, reliable Showwmen; their 
Performances fully equalesctheir Promises.” 


—Hefald, Rochester. 


the Daily Postal Card, Wellington, on 
October 8, reported that, "Mrs. Wat- 





Mr. Cole, was found 
just outside the ring 
received his brother 


in his quarters 
tent, where he 
pencil shovers 


Merit and Magnitude! 


son, one of the daring riders with 
Cole's circus, met with a serious acci- 
dent at Salina night before last (sic). 





yesterday in elegant style. A jovial, 
whole-souled gentleman, with 
mind stored with good common 
sense, he is just the person to fill the 
position, and in no small measure 
aids in winning public favor." 

The Capital commented that, "Col. 
A. E. Richards, who occupies a tent 
near the main entrance, and wel- 
comes his friends in royal fashion, 
and contributes materially to their 
pleasure and comfort." 

Circuses that played Topeka al- 
ways had competition from some 
source, but Cole faced a challenge 
unequaled by any other show, being 
the "Dairymaid's Festival" at the 
Presbyterian church. The idea had 
filtered into Topeka from the east, 
particularly Boston, where it had 
been a smash. 

The Capital reported that "The en- 
tertainment is given in the parlors of 
the Presbyterian church. A beautiful 
rural landscape had been placed 
upon the stage, and with new mown 
hay, sheaves of wheat, and many 
other decorations, it only needed a 
herd of cows to make a very realistic 
dairy yard. The dairy maids were 
represented by thirty charming 
young ladies, who were dressed in 
dairymaid costume, with short 
sleeves, big straw hats, each carrying 
on her arm a bright milk pail, and a 
beautiful bouquet of wild flowers, 
roses, or grasses. As the pianist 
struck up a lively march on the pia- 
no, they marched in by twos, coun- 
termarched, and then went through a 
most interesting drill with military preci- 
sion lasting several minutes; they 
marched first in single file, then by twos, 
by threes, by fours and finally by eights; 
forming in a semi-circle, they rested for a 
moment and sang ‘We are merry moun- 
tain milkmaids.' Then breaking into a se- 
ries of rythmic evolutions, they moved in 
and out, and hither and thither, present- 
ing a strikingly beautiful scene, and one 
which received the hearty applause of all 
present. After the first drill Miss Maud 
Johnson sang a solo and Miss Clara Shel- 
labarger gave a piano solo. Then followed 
another march by the milkmaids even 
more perfect than the first." 

And more. 

In the face of such fierce competition 
Cole could consider himself lucky to have 
drawn the crowds that he did. 

On show day the thermometer regis- 
tered 76 at 8 o'clock, 89 at 10 o'clock, and 
at 4 o'clock, 97. A small ad in the Journal 
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they 


SELLS BROTHERS’ 


Big United States Circus 


AND NEW— 


GREAT, EASTERN MENAGERIE, — 


A Mastadonic Venture, Backed by Energy and 


Experience. 
he organization of this BRAND NEW BIG SHOW has inc 
expenditure Princely Fortune. Its 
ney and brains, and they are determined to 
xhibition far surpassing in merit and m 
ion ever witnessed in America 


itude any like 


SELLS BROTHERS 


¢ earned the reputation of being honest and fair dealing 
promise they perform. ‘Their name is a guarantee of 
For this year, 1886, 


EVERYTHING is NEW! 


Sells Brothers used this newspaper ad 
for their number two show in 1886. It was 
actually the Barrett equipment with a new 
title. Pfening Archives. 


suggested an antidote for the heat: "If af- 
ter going to the circus you are tired and- 
warm, go to Pickett's, No. 90 Harrison 
street and have a bath. Nothing will re- 
fresh you more.” 

A Sunday jump from Denver brought 
the Cole show back to Kansas for exhibi- 
tions at Salina on October 4. In the opin- 
ion of the Salina Republican, "Cole's circus 
and menagerie reaped a rich harvest in 
Salina on Monday. At the afternoon per- 
formance there were at least 5,000 in at- 
tendance and 3,000 in the evening. The 
people were generally satisfied with the 
exhibition of animals and circus perfor- 
mance, and it is generally admitted to be 
the best show ever seen in Salina.” 

An accident during the evening show 
was unreported in the Salina papers, but 


’ THURSDAY, 
JULY 8th 


ectors are men of 
nt to the public 


goodness. 


she was riding at a rapid rate around 
the ring when her horse stumbled and 
fell, dislocating the lady's shoulder 
and lacerating the tissues of her body. 
On her arrival in Wellington yester- 
day morning she was taken to the of- 
fice of Drs. Brengle and Brenneman, 
where surgical aid was rendered her." 

The show's arrival in Wellington for 
the exhibition of October 7 was 
marred by a horrible happening that 
no surgeon could correct. The Well- 
ington Daily Press ran the following: 

"A Terrible Accident. 

"A boy aged about fifteen years was 
run over by the show train this morn- 
ing and his head was entirely severed 
from his body. From several boys we 
learned that the boy was a bootblack 
from Dodge City, who had been in 
this city for sometime. He was riding 
on the brake chain under the car and 
fell with the result stated above. No 
one has yet been found who can iden- 
tify him, or who knows his name. He 
was slender, light hair, blue eyes, 
freckled face. He wore a pair of blue 
overalls, blue shirt, black vest, a pair 
of old plow shoes and a brimless hat. 
The remains were buried by the 
county.” 

On the lighter side the Press report- 
ed that, "For the first time in the histo- 
ry of show days, a woman sold rubber 
balloons on the street today. She 
seemed to take better than the old 
time tramp from the sunny clime of 
Italian skies.” 

The advertising in the fall was the 
same used in the spring. 

The Sumner County Standard, Welling- 
ton, reported the presence of Will R. Peck, 
agent, on the Saturday before the exhibi- 
tions. "He is a pleasant gentleman and 
keeps about three days ahead of the show, 
to see that everything is in good shape for 
their reception." 

The Standard commented on a peculiar- 
ity of the Cole show concerning the pay- 
ment of bills. 

"The Cole Show is the first one for years 
that has compelled us to go the show 
grounds for the settlement of an advertis- 
ing contract. But as the old way was the 
way they did business while here of 
course we went after our money.” 

One gets the feeling that William Wash- 
ington Cole was perfectly willing to keep 
any money that was not called for on the 
show grounds. If you want paid, come 
and get it; if not, thank you. 
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The Dodge City Democrat, June 5, car- 





ried a report on one of the smallest of 
the small which played four days in 
Dodge during the week of May 30. 

"Mademoiselle Corinne's show gave 
four entertainments in our city this 
week. This show is quite a small affair 
but the price of admission was small 
and all who attended seemed satisfied 
with the performance. They did not 
claim to have the largest of all travel- 
ing shows, but guaranteed satisfaction. 
The most prominent feature of the 
show was the slack wire act, by Prof. 
Nichols. This was pronounced by all to 
exceed anything they had ever seen in 
that line.” 

eee 

In September of 1886 an interesting 
aggregation played, among others, the 
following Kansas towns under the title 
of Sells Brothers’ Big United States Cir- 
cus and New Great Eastern Menagerie- 
-a designation, at worst, an out-and- 
out fraud; at best, an unsavory manip- 
ulation of an honored name: Septem- 
ber 2, Humboldt; September 4, Antho- 
ny; September 6, Wichita; September 8, 
Eureka; September 9, Garnett; Septem- 
ber 13, Mankato; September 15, Logan; 
September 16, Kirwin; September 17, 
Osborne; September 18, Stockton. 

Nearly everything about this show 
reflected the operational procedures of 
the Sells brothers. Like all Sells shows 
the advertising was on a grand scale 
and the quality was excellent. Press 
handouts were typical of the Sells 
brothers in literary style and interest, 
being several notches above the usual 
circus declarations. 

The following story taken from the 
Humboldt Union promoting the exhibi- 
tions of Thursday, September 2, was used 
in every town: 

"Sells Brothers Circus. 

"Readers of the Union we think we hear 
you say murmuringly:--'The harvest is 
past and the summer is ended, but the cir- 
cus cometh not.’ If such be your plaint, 
complain no more, for we offer you cheer- 
ing news. The circus is coming. Mark you, 
we say the circus and not a circus. When 
we say the circus we mean Sells Brothers’ 
Big United States Circus and New Great 
Eastern Menagerie. In a few days the gor- 
geous posters will decorate the walls and 
bill boards and its beautiful lithographs il- 
luminate the windows along our streets. 
They will promise much, but they will 
promise nothing that will not be revealed 
to the eye beneath the canvas. It is a circus 
and a menagerie which you cannot afford 
to miss if you would spend a day profita- 
bly as well as pleasantly, for by it you will 
be instructed as well as amused. This 
great show will be in Humboldt, Thurs- 
day, September 24. Remember the day; to 
forget will be to lose a day of pleasure 


THE BIGGEST. THE GREATEST. 


FOU 


Itself its Only Parallel! 


SELLS BRO’S 


NAMMOTE s0 C4UE MENAUERI 


AND GREAT 


R RING CIRCUS 


ese rs Monday, Sept. 27, 1886, 


ALL ITS MAGNIPICENT PROPORTIONS. 


Sells Bros. Circus used their old mam- 
moth 50 cage menagerie ads on the num- 
ber two show in 1886. Pfening Archives. 


and pleasing memories. On that day let 
the farm work wait and the plow halt in 
the furrow. Give yourself, my dear reader, 
and your wife, and your big and little chil- 
dren and your hired man and your hired 
girl and your entire household a holiday. 
Come to Humboldt, all of you, and enjoy 
yourselves. It will afford you needed rec- 
reation, well deserved after a summer of 
toil and wearing labor. It will renew your 
youth, restore your good humor, repose 
your muscles, and reinvigorate you for 
your fall work. Therefore on Thursday, 
September 2nd be sure and come to Hum- 
boldt, and see Sells Brothers’ Big United 
States Circus and Great Eastern Menage- 
rie.” 

Another handout used extensively went 
a long ways in perpetrating the opinion 
that the coming show was THE Sells 
Brothers show known to all circus goers 
as one of the greates. 

"A NEW ENTERPRISE. 
BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER 


THE VERY BEST. 


HUMBOLDT, SEPTEMBER 2. 

A Few Words from Sells Brothers to 

the People of Kansas. 

"During our entire managerial career, 
now extending over a period of nearly 
two decades of years, it has been our aim 
to present to the public the very best tent- 
ed amusements that money, combined 
with experience could procure. Year by 
year we have increased our attractions 
and added to the merits of our vast exhi- 
bitions, until the people have learned to 
believe in our 


HONESTY OF PURPOSE, 
and have credited us everywhere as being 
truthful, honest and fairdealing. The great 
patronage accorded us proves that the 
people are willing to sustain a Great 
Amusement Enterprise if properly conduct- 
ed. With this view we have for the season 
of 1886, secured many wonderful features 
and have so augmented our great show 
that it is to-day celebrated through the en- 
tire United States for its superiority and 
immensity. It is replete with marvelous, 
rare and costly features. The Circus, Mu- 
seum and Menagerie form in their entire- 
ty an array of marvelous attractions that 
far exceed in merit and magnitude any 


EXHIBITION OF LIKE KIND 
IN THE WORLD. 

"The enormous expense incurred in 
gathering in one vast aggregation such a 
multitude of attractions, would be 
deemed by most managers a hazardous 
experiment, but our great faith in the pub- 
lic assures us that our merits to please 
will be appreciated and that at the end of 
the season our books will show that we 
have received a fair interest on the vast 
amount expended. Elsewhere will appear 
in the columns of the UNION an adver- 
tisement which, in connection with our 
other methods of advertising, will de- 
scribe in detail the many startling features 
which can be witnessed in our great show 
which will appear at Humboldt, Thurs- 
day, September 2nd." 

When the editor looked at the "400 
square yards of show bills on the north 
side of the Park," he was perhaps justified 
in thinking, "We will miss our guess if 
Sells' show does not prove the biggest one 
that has visited Humboldt in eight years. 
It will draw a large crowd.” 

Newspaper advertising pointed out 
that "SELLS BROTHERS have earned the 
reputation of being HONEST AND FAIR 
DEALING.” 

“Their name 
GOODNESS." 

Needless to say, the show 
Most Celebrated American Arti 

“FACTS AND FIGURE 

1,000 men and Horses enlisted--a full 

regiment strong. 


GUARANTEE OF 


is a 


had 


ts." 


"The 
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200 Ring Stars of every clime. 

60 Supreme Specialities in notable new 
novelties. 

54 Master Musicians 

16 Eminent Equestrians 

14 Trained Tra Kene Stallions. 

12 Lovely Lady Riders. 

10 Capering, Comical Clowns 

7 Kinds of Music 

5 Open Dens in Parade. 

4 Trains of our own extra-sized cars. 

3 Rings full of Champion Actors 

2 Giant Twin Elephants, 'Cotopaxl' and 
‘Chimborazo.’ 

1 Bible-recorded, Two-horned Unicorn 

1 Elevated Theatre Stage. 

1 All round Pageant Promenade.” 

All of this was presented in a tent with 
a claimed capacity of 15,000 people at eve- 
ry performance. It was no wonder that 
"60,000 People Indorse This Greatest 
Show.” 

he most beautiful sight you ever saw 
Gorgeous as the rainbow. A kaleidoscope 
of beauty and grandeur.” This most beau- 
tiful sight was the "“FREE-FOR-ALI 
STREET PARADE at 10 in the morning.” 

The Union had a few things to say fol- 
lowing the exhibitions. 

"Three wheels of fortune, one or two 
‘soap men,’ and various other gambling 
devices were permitted on our streets last 
Thursday.” 

The Union paid scant heed to the exhi- 


bitions dismissing the entire production 
with, "The Sells show performance was 
passably good, but the concert--oh, my! 
what a sell(s)." 


Advance car No. 1 arrived in Eureka on 
August 25 and proceeded to tell the 
world that circus day was Wednesday, 
September 8. In addition to the much 
used handouts, the press department 
pointed out that, 

"The twenty gold chariots and tableaux 
cars that form part of the grand free street 
display belonging to Sells Brothers great 
show, cost $110,000, over $5,000 each 
They are said to be marvelously beautiful, 
and can be witnessed in the grand cortege 
which will parade our streets on Septem- 
ber 8th, that being the day the big show 
gives its exhibition in Eurka.” 

Another short paragraph claimed the 
“only pair of Black Tigers ever in captivi- 
ty.” 

When it was all over and out the Eure- 
ka Democraticn Messenger reported that: 
"The circus Wednesday drew an immense 
crowd of people to the city the number 
being estimated at from six to seven thou- 
sand. The gentlemen connected with the 
press department of the show are very 
courteous, and treated us handsomely in 
every respect. The circus and menagerie 
were probably the best which ever came 
this way, but were hardly up to public ex- 
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pectation. It is safe to say that Greenwood 
county is $5,000 poorer than it was Tues- 
day, but then some richer, perhaps, in ex- 
perience.” 

The Jewell County Monitor, Mankato, 
expressed a feeling of pride that Mankato 
was selected for exhibitions on September 
13, and snobbishly commented, "Sells 
Bros. circus comes from some point in 
Missouri to Mankato, passing by Topeka, 
Lawrence and other small towns on the 
way, and making their first stop here.” 

"The circus has come and gone,” report- 
ed the Monitor of September 15, “and left 
only friends behind. All agree that it was 
the best show this county has seen for 
some time. The animals many of them 
were rare specimens of their kind, both 
they and their cages showed they had 
been well cared for. The circus was excel- 
lent, the performers showed great skill 
and activity and all did their parts well 
But the features that excited most remark 
was the utter absence of gamblers and 
swindlers of any sort and the extreme 
good behavior of all connected with the 
show. No profanity, loud talk, or rude- 
ness of any kind was noticed on the 
grounds. Take it in all the show was the 
best that has ever visited Mankato.” 

Circus day may have been all that Man- 
kato desired, but for J. W. Simmons it was 
decidedly unsatisfactory. While the Sim- 
mons family was in town seeing the ele- 
phant, some scoundrel raided his orchard 
and stole a bushel of fine apples that Sim- 
mons was saving for the county fair. 

The Phillips County Freeman, Logan, re- 
ported that "The paste brigade of Sells 
Bros.’ Circus, thirteen in number arrived 
in Logan Tuesday (August 31) and paint- 
ed the town red. Immense posters covered 
hundreds of feet of bill boards in a short 
time." Seven teams were sent into the 
country to spread the word about the ex- 
hibitions of Wednesday, September 15. 

“Logan will see the largest crowd that 
ever assembled in the city. Sells’ Circus is 
among the largest in the United States and 
ranks with Robinson's, Barnum's, etc.” 

Show day passed off without any ar- 
rests. The Freeman reported that, "Several 
monte men took out licenses to sell vari- 
ous articles of merchandise and then 
turned it in to monte. The Sheriff advised 
them to quit and they took his advice.” 

In another paragraph the Freeman pre- 
sented some interesting information, such 
as, "Sells Bros. came and were good for 
points so far west, 22 cars carried their 
complete outfit, and a large number of 
wagons took part in the street parade. The 
main canvas was full to its utmost capaci- 
ty, making it no doubt a paying invest- 
ment for the Company. The collection of 
animals was beyond the expectation of 
many. 

The Kirwin Independent, touting the ex- 


hibitions of September 16, ran a shameless 
handout on September 2, relating the 
birth of Sells Bros.’ Big United States Cir- 
cus and Great Eastern Menagerie. 
"The New Show Controlled 
By Sells Brothers. 
A Great Amusement Enterprise 
“During the past winter a number of 
capitalists met in New York, and after a 
consultation, determined to form a stock 
company to be known as the AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT ASSOCIATION. 


"After a series of meetings the associa- 
tion was chartered and incorporated un- 
der and by the laws of the state, with a 
paid up capital of $1,000,000, the amount 
of shares to be $1,000, each to be valued at 
$1,000. A board of directors were elected, 
and it was resolved to inaugurate the 
most extensive and varied tented exhibi- 
tion ever presented to the public in any 
portion of the world. The most able 
amusement managers were engaged with 
orders to gather a ‘Congress of Artists,’ re- 
gardless of salary, embracing the most 
famed and celebrated specialists, consist- 
ing of equestrians, gymnasts, aerialists, 
vaulters, tumblers and acrobats from eve- 
ry section of the arenic department. 
Agents were sent to all parts of the earth 
to secure for the menagerie a specimen of 
every rare and curious animal, bird, rep- 
tile or amphibious creature known to nat- 
uralists. The most experienced advertisers 
were secured, regardless of cost, a finan- 
cial manager appointed, and after all de- 
tails were completed, the ‘American 
Amusement Association’ launched for 
public approval, immediately after the in- 
corporation, their first great venture 
styled "The New United States Circus and 
Great Eastern Menagerie.’ Among the 
largest stockholders were Sells Brothers, 
the well known circus managers. Sixty 
cars were ordered and built to transport 
this colossal show and three advertising 
cars secured. Each advertising car has 
twenty men, directed by a competent 
manager. Advertisers were engaged to 
bill every line of railway, and mail clerks 
were secured to address and mail an- 
nouncements. The entire advertising force 
consists of ONE HUNDRED ABLE 
AND EFFICIENT ADVERTISERS, many 
of whom have occupied prominent posi- 
tions as advertisers with the best known 
shows in America. Connected with the 
circus are two hundred artists, male and 
female; while of every living thing that 
abounds in jungles, roams through 
deserts, crawls the earth, lives in water, or 
moves through the air, has been secured 
to make the ‘animate natural history de- 
partment’ of the new great venture, the 
most perfect and complete. 

"Sells Brothers were sanguine that this 
new show would prove a bonanza, and 








after careful deliberation they purchased 
a controling interest, and hereafter this 
brand new show will be known as Sells 
Brothers Big U. S. Circus and Great East- 
ern Menagerie. This great organization 
travels exclusively on their own cars, and 
will visit every city or town accessible by 
rail. It has fixed its admission at the same 
price as is and has heretofore been 
charged by the so-called big shows, and 
will undoubtedly be a formidable com- 
petitor to many of our great show manag- 
ers. 

The Kirwin Chief estimated the matinee 
crowd at 4,000, including "Thirty people 
from Smith Center.” 

Osborne saw the show Friday, Septem- 
ber 17, and the Osborne County News, Sep- 
tember 23, published information of inter- 
est. 

"The show advertised as Sells Brothers 
exhibited un this place last Friday to a 
large crowd. it proved to be the old Bar- 
rett show, though owned by Sells Bros., 
their original show that visited Beloit ear- 
lier in the season being now in California. 
The exhibition given was very ordinary in 
all respects, the crowning feature being 
the concert in the evening, when 300 peo 
ple paid 10 cents each for the privilege of 
staying to see them tear down the seats. 


JOIN 


There was about the usual number of 
swindlers during the day.” 

The only comments on the Stockton ex- 
hibits of September 18, concerned gam- 
bling. The Western News, Stockton, had 
warned its readers to be wary of fakirs, 
con-men and gamblers, but some readers 
ignored the warning and therfore contrib- 
uted "his little 'wad' to make the fakir hap- 
py.” 

"Quite a number of confiding souls 
were swindled out of their hard earned 
cash on show day by a meek looking old 
gentleman who was very desirous of ex- 
changing paper money for gold, but who 
counted both ends of his bills, giving his 
victims only half enough money. The 
same crop of succors (sic) who bit this 
year will probably be wary next year, but 
a new crop will be ready to take the bait 
and the same old story will be told of how 
good, honest men were victimized.” 

Mr. Glendenning was one victim who 
fought back, according to the News: “Dep- 
uty sheriff A. H. Judd went with Mr. 
Glendenning to try to overtake Sells Bros. 
circus in the vain hope of capturing a 
scoundrel who swindled the latter out of 
about $49 in making change at the circus 
when here. They could not reach them be- 
fore leaving Hiawatha and gave up the 


chase. This should be a warning to all 
men to leave their money at home when 
going to a circus, or what is better to stay 
at home with it. There may be men who 

are not thieves and robbers traveling in 
such business but we very seriously doubt 
it.” 

It was all so The News 
hadwarned the people long before the 
show arrived. If they had only been wary 
as the paper had instructed them to be, 
none of the people would have suffered a 
loss. The life of a newsman was filled with 
frustration. The people just didn't listen. 

When the real Sells Bros. show reached 
Kansas in November of 1886, it included 
in its newspaper advertisements at Hutch- 
inson and Augusta, the following dis- 
claimer: 

"The Only Genuine SELLS BROS. Cir- 
cus. 

“And most positively no connection 
with another so called SELLS BROS that 
visited this portion of the State in Sept. 
Just returning from a triumphal tour in 
California, where it has been the entire 
season.” 


unnecessary. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO OWN A CIRCUS? 


THE CIRCUS FANS 


THE CIRCUS MODEL 
BUILDERS INTERNATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


SAYS YOU CAN 
If you love the circus and are a fan 
or historian, then you have taken the 
first steps to becoming a Circus Model 
Builder. 


Membership includes a 
subscription to the bi-monthly 
magazine entitled 


THE WHITE TOPS 


For details contact: 


Sally Weitlauf 
Secretary-Treasurer 
347 Lonsdale Ave. 
Dayton, OH 45419 


For more information contact: 


Dale A. Riker 
Secretary-Treasurer 
P.O. Box 3187 


- Subscription for the LITTLE CIRCUS WAGON 
Flint, MI 48507 arb at ale ed a 


is $19.50 per year from above address. 
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Circus Life 
and Adventure of 
Adam Bardy 


i Wht 
Dp ‘ 


Adam Bardy's new, revised book now includes 166 pages of interesting reading, as 
he tells of his life with the circus and of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
tent fire during the summer of 1944, when the big top went up in flames, Adam vividly 
describes the very start of this devastating fire which took the lives of more than 100 
people on a summer day in Hartford, Conn. on July 6, 1944. 

Also included in this book is the story of Adam's years of circus life, followed by 
his life as a bootlegger that started in the Kentucky mountains. Adam describes the 
State Police raid, when he escaped and spent the next seven years as a fugitive. He tells 
of his "boxing days” while traveling with the Coleman Bros. carnival in the 1930s, as 
well as his life with the gypsies, where he learned the art of fortune telling. Many more 
fascinating experiences of Adam Bardy’s life round out this volume. 

For those that like to remember the good old days, here is a book full of interesting 
reading. Adam Bardy's true story of wonderful years gone by. 

This nationally advertised book is now for sale at $12.95 per copy, sent by first class 
mail. (For overseas orders include $3.50 extra for air mail postage.) 


To order send check or money order to: 


ADAM BARDY 


87 ALM ROAD 
THOMPSON, CT 06277 USA 





